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PERSONALITY AND RANK ORDER 


LAWRENCE K. FRANK 
New York City 


ABSTRACT 


In the study of personality, various methods of examination are used for essen- 
tially the same purpose: to determine the subject’s position relative to actual or 
theoretical norms for each different characteristic examined. This paper urges use of 
actual measurements in place of ratings and clinical judgments, and it stresses need 
for ascertaining the subject’s rank order in empirically derived frequency distribu- 
tions as contrasted with assigning him positions in conceptual rating scales. It is also 
suggested that the current interest in non-measurable characteristics, such as atti- 
tudes, opinions, and beliefs, be subordinated, since these non-measurable factors may 
be approached as concommitants of the characteristics capable of measurement. An 
individual’s rank orders will yield clues to the way he faces situations and therefore 
to his mental and emotional set toward those situations. Furthermore, study of the 
interrelations among the various rank orders of an individual will give insights into 
his personality, viewed as the outcome of his efforts at adjustment to the problems 
which arise from the discrepancies and incongruities among his rank orders. His 
ideas, beliefs, theories, and opinions are rationalizations of his positions (rank orders) 
in the world and attempts to reconcile their disproportion. Study of personality 
along these lines will promote better team play among medical, psychological, case 
history, and psychiatric workers, each of whom now emphasizes unduly the im- 
portance of his own methods and data, neglecting the essential unity of the organism 
from which all these data are derived. Co-operation of students of personality with 
social scientists is also forecast, to the advantage of both groups and the advance- 
ment of their work. 


The study of personality ordinarily comprehends four differ- 
ent methods of approach, which we may briefly summarize as fol- 
lows: First, there is the medical examination which employs the 
diagnostic techniques of clinical medicine to discover any patholog- 
ical conditions of the subject. Then there is the psychological 
examination which uses the methods of clinical and experimental 
psychology to ascertain the capacities and reactivity of the subject, 
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as in intelligence tests, motor ability tests, and tests for emotional 
stability. The case-history methed is essentially a collection of 
testimony from the family and associates of the subject bearing 
upon the subject’s past history and present behavior as remem- 
bered and seen by those individuals who have been associated with 
him. Finally, there is the personality examination in which the 
examiner endeavors to elicit from the subject himself a statement 
of how he sees the situation and how he feels about himself and the 
individuals associated with him. This examination also is con- 
cerned with the patient’s account of his past life and difficulties. 

The foregoing summary and statement is offered in no sense 
as a description but merely as a classification of four methods of 
approach to the study of personality, differentiated on the basis of 
the kinds of data which each method yields. It should be remarked, 
of course, that depending upon the individual or agency engaged in 
personality studies, each of these methods will be more or less 
elaborated and frequently curtailed, if not ignored. 

The present paper is offered as a suggestion for the further 
elaboration of a technique or procedure employed to a certain ex- 
tent by each of these four methods. It should be remembered, 
therefore, that this proposal is not offered as a substitute or rival to 
any of the foregoing methods, but rather as a plan for further elab- 
oration and systemization. 

When we look more closely at these several methods of exami- 
nation, we find that there is one purpose common to them all, name- 
ly, to discover something about the subject which will help to assess 
the subject’s position in relation to certain norms or standards for 
each of the characteristics examined. In the medical examination, 
for example, the physician endeavors to determine any deviation 
from normal functioning by seeking the specific symptoms of such 
conditions. Essentially this means that he is concerned with finding 
the individual’s position in an actual or conceptual distribution of 
characteristics, the extremes of which he has learned to recognize 
as pathological deviations entailing immediate or future conse- 
quences for the health of the organism. The examiner’s skill con- 
sists not only in detecting these variations but in recognizing how 
great a deviation from the normal or modal may exist without 
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implygng such consequences. Under medical we may include the 
anthropometric examination which is becoming increasingly fre- 
quent. 

In the psychological examination this effort to determine the 
position of the subject with respect to norms or modes is explicitly 
indicated in the methodology employed. The procedure of testing 
involves the discovery of what is modal for a given class of in- 
dividuals, e.g., an age group, and then assigning a position to the 
subject in relation to that mode upon the basis of his performance 
in specific tests. In the use of tests for emotional stability, it is 
rarely possible to go beyond the assignment of the individual to 
one or the other half of a dichotomy (of more or less degree) which 
may be interpreted as placing him either on one side or the other 
of a theoretical, but undetermined, median. 

The case history as suggested above is essentially a collection 
of testimony about the subject’s past life and present activities 
derived from those who have been closely associated with him in 
some capacity or relation. As this testimony is now obtained 
through interviews with these associates it yields non-quantitative 
data from which certain inferences may be drawn with respect to 
the subject’s position in rather ill-defined scales of social behavior 
and social adjustment. That is to say, the case history is a collec- 
tion of evidence of how well or ill the individual has succeeded in 
meeting the requirements of the group and family life of which he 
is amember. This may be recorded in fairly definite data such as 
earnings and savings on the economic side or cleanliness, efficiency, 
and orderliness in homemaking arrangements, and so on. What it 
is important to note here is that the case history gives information 
about the subject’s past and present activities, which must be used 
with reference to certain actual or assumed frequency distributions 
wherein the record of the subject is assigned a position. The his- 
torical portion of the case history traces the subject’s movement 
toward the present positions which he occupies in these several 
distributions and, therefore, gives some indication of the rate and 
direction of his development, from which certain inferences may be 
drawn about his ability to meet social and family situations. It is 
thus possible to arrive at some estimate of how far the specific posi- 
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tions of the subject in these various fields of activities and achieve- 
ments are accidental and fortuitous or a consistent expression of 
his whole personality. 

In the personality examination the examiner (usually a psychi- 
atrist) obtains from the subject statements of how he regards the 
various situations in which he finds himself, more especially those 
where he has either failed to meet the requirements appropriate to 
his case or has been in conflict with other individuals and situations. 
This examination is especially concerned with discovering the sub- 
ject’s ideas, beliefs, and feelings about these situations and, from 
such statements and other non-verbal indications, the examiner 
arrives at an estimate of where the subject stands with relation to 
either actual or conceptual scales of personality development. This 
involves the assignment of certain values or magnitudes to the 
subject’s statement and the use of such assigned values to place the 
individual in the scale of those characteristics as they are conceived 
by the examiner. 

The foregoing brief description, while inadequate, will serve to 
illustrate the point that each of these four methods is concerned 
with the same task, of measuring or rating the individual under 
examination with respect to norms, using for that purpose scales 
and sometimes actual frequency distributions for the various char- 
acteristics they each consider. The suggestion is here made that 
this common task be recognized, to the end that these procedures 
may be further elaborated and systematized and, so far as possible, 
be changed from clinical ratings to the determination of rank order 
in empirically derived frequency distributions. 

As indicated above, the present methods of examining a sub- 
ject are largely clinical judgments or ratings rather than measure- 
ments. It is true, of course, that in the medical examination a 
number of actue] measurements are made, such as blood pressure 
and various laboratory tests. Likewise, in the anthropometric 
examination actual measurements are made. But in the case his- 
tory and personality examination few, if any, measures are made, 
largely because the factors under scrutiny are non-measurable. In 
the psychological examination, while the results of the tests are 
given in quantitative form, the exercise of considerable judgment 
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in evaluating the subject’s responses and performance renders the 
test more of a rating than an actual measurement. 

The first step in improving these procedures would be to elab- 
orate and systematize the clinical judgments along the lines of the 
rating-scale technique. The essential features of this technique 
are, first, the construction of a scale, for the characteristic or 
activity to be rated, to show the probable range of variations from 
one extreme to the other, divided, if possible, into equidistant 
intervals, so far as these variations and intervals can be envisaged 
by the examiner; second, the rating of an individual by assigning 
him a position on this scale which the examiner judges most ap- 
propriate. The judgments of several raters are frequently used 
and averaged when necessary. Such a scale is an ideal or conceptual 
distribution, as contrasted with an empirically derived frequency 
distribution, and is subject to skewdness from the rater’s necessa- 
rily limited range of experience. Moreover, the rating given to any 
individual will be influenced by the bias (usually undisclosed) of 
the examiner which is of peculiar significance in the field of per- 
sonality study.* 

In so far as the rating scale technique helps to systematize and 
define the examiner’s conceptions of the characteristic and its pos- 
sible variations, and gives his judgments a quasi-quantitative (and 
therefore comparable) aspect, it represents an advance over the 
method of unchecked “clinical hunch.” Already we can see the 
benefits of this in recent proposals for rating scales, such as those 
prepared on home conditions and family backgrounds, for use in 
the case-history procedure. It is obvious, however, that the ad- 
vances thus made will be fairly limited and we must, therefore, 
look forward to the development of more precise procedures based 
upon actual measurements. As indicated above, the determination 


* The clinician who deals almost exclusively with patients coming with some 
definite disorder or disease rarely sees individuals not so afflicted and hence he grad- 
ually loses contact with the range of variability outside of his practice, from which 
arises his frequent neglect of adequate control data in his researches. Any scale of 
qualities or characteristics prepared by an individual must reflect not only the limited 
range of experience and judgment of that individual but also the preconceptions and 
values of his particular time, place, and cultural area. Moreover, the scale imposes 
categories and forms upon the data which may serve to obscure the really significant 
aspect of the characteristic or activity under study. 
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of the individual’s rank order, in empirically derived frequency 
distributions for each characteristic, offers a promising lead toward 
such precise quantitative procedures. 

The underlying theory of the rank-order method is the notion 
that for each measurable characteristic of an individual a frequency 
distribution may be obtained from an adequate sampling of the 
population so that the specific person under examination can be 
given a rank order in such a distribution. The determination of 
this rank order may be made in several ways, such as the percentile 
rank, the deviation above or below the median or mode, and so on. 
From the rank order for any characteristic we may tell where the 
individual stands with respect to his structures and functions (in- 
cluding behavior) in comparison with others. 

While such a rank order gives us a clue to the kind of situation 
the individual faces because of that rank, it is in the study of the 
interrelations among his various rank orders that we will find the 
greatest illumination and make the largest advance in the use of 
objective, quantitative data. 

To the extent that any structure or function in an individual is 
accelerated or retarded, his rank order for that measurement will 
be high or low, respectively. Any precocity or retardation in devel- 
opment will appear, therefore, in the individual’s rank order and 
show a discrepancy or incongruity when compared with his other 
rank orders. Out of these discrepancies and incongruities arise the 
problems of adjustment to which the personality is the response.’ 

The method of rank order need not be limited to the measure- 
ment of the individual organism’s structures and functions, but can 
be applied to his whole range of behavior, especially in social life 
where each person will be found to occupy a definite rank order in 
social status, economic capacity and achievement, political activity, 
and so on. For each rank order we may expect a concomitant set 
of ideas, beliefs, and convictions, through and in which the individ- 
ual will attempt to rationalize his peculiar, personal rank order in 
the world. Since each person regards himself as normal and views 


*The theory of organic inferiority advanced by Alfred Adler, the theory of 
infantile fixation enunciated by Freud, and various theories of the psychiatrists may 
be restated in terms of discrepancies in rank order of different characteristics of the 
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himself as at the center of the world, it is evident that a rank order 
markedly removed from the mode will serve to stimulate rationali- 
zations: a person may ignore the other end of the total frequency 
distribution, contenting himself with surveying only the range im- 
mediately above and below him; he may in phantasy prolong the 
frequency distribution, thereby making his rank order seemingly 
modal; or he may “flee from reality” entirely and construct for 
himself a world in which his rank order is enhanced, if not trans- 
formed. It is also possible that a high or low rank order may act 
as a stimulus to activity whereby the individual will seek to achieve 
a new rank in that characteristic or in another characteristic which 
will be compensatory.*® 

These concomitant ideas and beliefs now bulk large in our 
study of personality. In the nature of the case they are non-meas- 
urable, although they may be handled by the rating-scale technique 
as recently developed by L. L. Thurstone and Floyd Allport for 
evaluating attitudes and opinions. If, as here suggested, these ideas 
and beliefs, attitudes and opinions, be approached as concomitants 
of specific rank orders, we might begin to transfer our attention to 
the study of measurable characteristics instead of these non-meas- 
urable aspects of personality. 

This suggestion becomes more pertinent when we consider the 
extension of the rank-order method to the study of the interrelation 
among the individual’s several rank orders, since, as indicated 
above, the personality may be viewed as the outcome of the indi- 
vidual’s attempts to meet the problems of adjustment arising from 
these various discrepancies and incongruities. This means that, 
instead of seeking specific, isolated factors or “causes” of person- 
ality development and deviations, we will approach the problem 
as essentially a question of the interaction of many factors, within 
the organism and surrounding it. In so doing, we may avoid the 
pitfalls of hasty generalizations based upon studies of specific 
factors where no adequate control groups have been examined, 
e.g., that juvenile delinquency is caused by broken homes, low I.Q., 


* If I understand him correctly, the theory of W. I. Thomas that an individual’s 
behavior will depend upon the definition of the situation as he sees it gives support 
to these notions. 
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or “movies.” It must be clear that it is not any single factor or 
circumstance but rather the “total situation” and the absence of 
inner consistency or compensatory adjustments which give rise to 
delinquency or criminality or mental disorders. Children may grow 
up in “broken homes” to be law-abiding citizens if the total home 
and family life is adjusted to the “broken home.” Likewise, a child 
of low I.Q., given a situation more or less equilibrated and steady, 
may make a docile and industrious worker. Again, a well-balanced 
individual will survive shocks and strains to which a less well- 
rounded person will react with a definite psycho-neurosis. 

Each cultural area presents to the growing individual the prob- 
lems of adjustment demanded by the taboos and institutional pat- 
terns it cherishes.* His reaction thereto may be modal or it may be 
neurotic or criminal (or both) depending upon how well prepared, 
protected, trained, or privileged he may be for meeting these de- 
mands. In the various rank orders of the individual we will find 
measures of his equipment and capacities for these adjustments, 
and in the discrepancies among his rank orders we will find specific 
clues to the understanding of the kind of personality he has devel- 
oped. Incidentally, it may be remarked that the method of rank 
order is equally applicable to the study of the family where we have 
the same situation involving the interaction of a variety of factors 
of varying intensity or magnitude and the interplay of different 
personalities, each with its peculiar rank orders and problems of 
adjustment. 

~ If we were to hazard a broad general statement about the rank- 
order method, we might say that the assembling of the various 
classes of data about an individual and determining his rank orders 
therein might in time serve to supersede the present difficult, costly, 
and time-consuming methods of clinical examination which, as indi- 
cated above, are attempts roughly to evaluate an individual with re- 
lation to norms, most of which have never been established, except 
as conceptual standards. 

As the physicians, psychologists, social workers, sociologists, 
and psychiatrists come to realize that they are engaged in an essen- 

‘See the writer’s paper, “The Management of Tensions,” this Journal (March, 


1928). 
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tially similar task, of ascertaining the rank order (or rating) of an 
individual with respect to those characteristics with which their 
techniques are concerned, they will surely begin to see that it is only 
the difference in the kind of data they handle which separates them. 
At present these several groups find it difficult to understand each 
other and to work co-operatively, largely because each is inclined to 
assert the superiority of his methods and the predominant signifi- 
cance of his findings, forgetting that the individual is an organic 
whole from which each has obtained different data that cannot be 
understood apart from the data obtained by the others.° 

The foregoing discussion is concerned largely with the more de- 
tailed technique of measurement and the study of the interrelation- 
ships among the different data. Obviously, as work in this field pro- 
ceeds, these crude suggestions will be refined and elaborated into a 
systematic procedure along lines now difficult to forecast. It is 
enough here to indicate the opportunities in this direction and to 
urge their exploration. In considering these more detailed ques- 
tions, however, we should not lose sight of a larger aspect of this 
proposal, namely, that the rank-order method will bring the stu- 
dents of personality and the students of social life into an immedi- 
ate and direct relationship such as they do not now have. At pres- 
ent the social scientists are primarily concerned with the normal or 
modal behavior in the fields of economic, political, and social activ- 
ity and, therefore, are inclined to ignore the deviations on both sides 
of the mode, wherein are found the individuals who come under 
notice for personality study, i.e., the neurotic and criminal.’ As 
the conception of social science, as the study of human behavior, 
gains ground, it will be increasingly realized that the labors of stu- 
dents, both of social life and of personality, are essential to the 
task. Further, it will become clear that they must check their sev- 

*The increasing attention being given to studies of constitutions and types 
marks the recognition of this point: that any organism will give off a large number 
of different kinds of data among which there is to be sought the relationships which 
make possible an organic whole. The rank-order method by stressing the importance 
of measuring many characteristics should advance our knowledge of possible types 
of personalities. 

* The sociological group at Chicago has been alert to the importance of study- 
ing individuals as well as seeking generalizations about the modal group. 
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eral theories and conceptions of human nature and behavior against 
each other and begin to modify their generalizations to fit the find- 
ings of both groups. 

In the actual pursuit of personality studies along the lines of 
the rank-order method, the students of personality must turn to the 
social scientists for help in obtaining the frequency distributions 
they will need to determine the individual’s rank orders. This will 
provide an immediate and concrete occasion for co-operative re- 
search, both among social scientists and between the social science 
group and the students of personality. Such co-operative research 
does not mean that the social scientists must abandon their own 
problems and interests, but only contrive to focus their inquiries 
upon the same section of the population as do the others, thereby 
making it possible to use their findings along with those of the other 
students, since they will all be derived from the same group of in- 
dividuals. 

This paper, therefore, is offered in the hope that it will stimu- 
late the students of personality toward the development of quanti- 
tative methods and that it will foster co-operation among social sci- 
entists and students of personality in the directions suggested, to 
the end that we may make progress in the scientific study of per- 
sonality.’ 

* For those who are disposed to explore these suggestions, it may be found help- 
ful, after determining the individual’s various rank orders, to plot them on polar 
co-ordinate paper, laying off the rank for each different characteristic on a separate 
radius so that each rank order may be studied separately and in relation to all the 
others. It will be found convenient to divide the circle into quadrants, grouping in 
one the somatic-medical, in another the psychological, in another the family and so- 
cial, in another the economic and political data. If the median or fiftieth percentile 
is emphasized by red ink on the circle intersecting the mid-point of all the radii, it 
will be simple to pick out the rankings above and below the median and compare 
them with others. 
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AN INSTITUTE OF HUMAN RELATIONS 
ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 
University of Chicago 
ABSTRACT 


The Institute of Human Relations at Yale is an organization for the co-opera- 
tive study of man. Research in the biological sciences and their applications in medi- 
cine is here connected, through psychology, with research in the social sciences and 
their applications in law. The Institute is a co-ordination and expansion, made pos- 
sible by a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, of previously established mental- 
hygiene work, the Institute of Psychology, and the Department of Research in Child 
Hygiene. Research is the primary object, although graduate seminars overlapping 
the boundary lines of the traditional disciplines will be provided. The task of co- 
ordinating research projects and eliminating duplication is so difficult that increased 
centralization in administration may be necessary. The first project approved is a 
five-year study by Dr. William Healy and Dr. Augusta F. Bronner of the family fac- 
tors in child adjustment. The interest of the medical and law schools in the Institute 
has its origin in the new conceptions of preventive medicine and preventive law, 
which require practitioners to have a better understanding of the people and society 
in which they live. The experience in co-operative research should be useful to 
social scientists, psychologists, and other specialists in freeing them from their de- 
partmental rigidities and broadening their understanding of human relations. 


Some years ago the Yale Medical School wished to make a 
start in psychiatry. The plan called for a psychopathic hospital, to 
be financed in part by the state. Since the state did not desire to 
assume this burden, the project was abandoned. Yale University, 
shortly after the collapse of the original idea, secured $50,000 a 
year for a period of years from the Commonwealth Fund for 
mental hygiene work, principally among the students. Although 
this work was reasonably successful, it was felt that it was not 
based on the research which an intelligent program required, nor 
was it integrated with many phases of the University’ s activities 
to which it was obviously related. 

Three years ago, therefore, the Medical School proposed an 
Institute of Human Behavior, calling for a research staff in psy- 
chiatry, research beds in psychiatry, the continuation of the mental 
hygiene program, and close co-operation with the Institute of 
Psychology and the Department of Research in Child Hygiene. 
The additional facilities required for this plan were in psychiatry 
alone. The Institute of Psychology had been in existence for two 
years. It was composed of an experimental psychologist, a com- 
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parative psychologist, and an anthropologist interested in the psy- 
chological possibilities of his field. The Department of Research 
in Child Hygiene, otherwise known as the Yale Psycho-Clinic, had 
for some years been doing important work on the normal develop- 
ment of the preschool child. The Institute and the Department 
were separate geographically and administratively from each other 
and from the Medical School. The scheme of the Institute of 
Human Behavior, therefore, called for a building bringing all these 
interests under one roof, and for an organization which would en- 
able them to operate effectively as a unit. 

Although it was at one time thought that the funds for this 
development were certain to be forthcoming, a number of unex- 
pected obstacles appeared which delayed the project. Meanwhile, 
the Law School had been manifesting an interest in socializing the 
law. It was felt that the School was under no obligation to add to 
the number of lawyers of admirable technical competence but no 
ideas. In order to focus the work of students and faculty on the 
place and function of the law in society, a political scientist, an 
economist, and a psychologist were added to the staff of the Law 
School. Younger members of the staff were encouraged to study at 
New Haven and abroad in the social sciences. Much non-legal 
material was added to the Law Library. The faculty availed itself 
of every opportunity to co-operate with the social science group in 
the University, finally adding two professors of that group to its 
own number. 

Obviously the Medical School and the Law School were tending 
toward the same center, the study of human behavior. It was 
somewhat remarkable that this should be so; for medical schools 
have in the past been chiefly concerned with diseases rather than 
with the people who have them, and law schools have not tradition- 
ally believed that they had any concern with people at all. Their 
sole duty they conceived to be the analysis of statutes and judicial 
opinions, a process which presumably gave the student a “legal 
mind,” or taught him, as the irreverent put it, to “make a noise 
like a lawyer.” Perhaps, however, the shift in emphasis at Yale 
was only superficially unusual. The conception of preventive medi- 
cine leads to the conception of health as a positive attribute. And 
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this in turn leads to the study of the whole individual as a social 

animal. It will not be long before the conception of preventive law 
gains an equally strong hold on the law schools; for it is already 
the conception of the practicing branch of the profession. The 
lawyer’s chief job today is not to patch up pathological cases, but 
to advise men in their social, economic, and political relations so 
that they may avoid ill health. And this means, too, that the lawyer 
must understand people and the society in which they live. 

This tendency on the part of the Schools of Law and Medicine 
at Yale to come together in the study of human behavior became 
concrete in the suggestion that the social sciences and the law 
should be added to the Institute which had been proposed and 
which seemed indefinitely postponed. The hope was that this larger 
program would make a greater appeal to the foundations than the 
narrower scheme, and this hope was not disappointed. The plan as 
finally presented called for an organization which might unite on 
the study of man, bringing to bear on him the resources and tech- 
niques of the biological sciences with their applied aspects as rep- 
resented in medicine, and the social sciences with their applied 
aspects as represented in law. In the center, clearly eriough, is 
psychology, the connecting link between the biological and the 
social sciences. The project called for the continuation of the 
mental hygiene work, the Institute of Psychology, and the Psycho- 
Clinic. The additional funds requested were for the introduction of 
work in psychiatry in the Medical School, for research beds in 
psychiatry, for research in the social sciences, and for a building 
housing psychiatry, the Institute of Psychology, the Department 
of Research in Child Hygiene, and new research workers in the 
social sciences. 

The Rockefeller Foundation granted this request in January 
last. Immediately an executive committee of the Institute was 
organized consisting of the President, the Deans of the Medical, 
Law, and Graduate Schools, and the Chairman of the Departments 
of Psychology and Social Science. The committee determined to 
center the work of the Institute at the outset on the Family. It felt 
that this field was broad enough to give the various interests ample 
scope, and at the same time narrow enough to prevent the investi- 
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gations from becoming too diffuse. The first investigation approved 
was one proposed by the Law School, a study under the direction 
of Dr. William Healy and Dr. Augusta F. Bronner of the family 
factors in child adjustment. This project will be carried out simul- 
taneously in Boston and New Haven over a five-year period. The 
Law School was particularly interested in it because it enters upon 
two fields in which legal teaching and research have been inade- 
quate, the field of family law and the field of crime and juvenile 
delinquency. The other groups in the Institute saw in the study 
problems and material of value to them. Plans are now being 
drawn for a study of the economics of the family, which will paral- 
lel the Healy-Bronner investigation, and during the summer and 
fall other projects will be developed rounding out the Institute’s 
work in the Family. Meanwhile, the Dean of the Medical School 
is gathering a psychiatric staff. 

So much for a chronological account of the history of the idea 
of the Institute of Human Relations up to the present time. Now 
that the money is in hand and a starting point agreed upon, what 
long-range objectives have the Institute’s sponsors in mind, and 
what lessons have they learned from its operation so far? 

When the Yale Law School discovered that the law was a social 
science, it found that it needed the help of peopie trained in the 
other social sciences. When the Yale Medical School decided that 
it wanted to consider the individual in society, it felt the same need. 
What could be done about it? The men working in the social 
sciences and psychology had their own special fields and their own 
special lines of research in these fields to which they were commit- 
ted. It was difficult for some of them to see any relation between 
their work and that of these notoriously predatory professional 
schools. But even if they could see it, their departmental responsi- 
bilities were such that it was hard for them to take on new obliga- 
tions that were, to say the least, unconventional. Departmental 
favor ordinarily depends on doing a departmental job in the good 
old departmental way. And few men can afford to do without de- 
partmental favor. If the professional schools and those men in the 
other departments who were interested were to work together, 
some organization was necessary which should be a sort of super- 
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department, cutting across departmental lines and allowing the 
freest possible intercourse among members of existing depart- 
ments. No one thought that men could be coerced into co-opera- 
tion. But everybody thought that men who wanted to co-operate 
should receive every encouragement to do so. The Institute now 
has a large staff, serving for the present in an advisory capacity, 
composed of all the men in the University who were interested in 
the Institute and who may have something to contribute to it. 
This is now the only University body which is representative of 
diverse schools and departments in any but a purely formal way. 
If the Institute does nothing else but break down departmental 
barriers, bringing together men of common tastes and inclinations, 
placing at the disposal of each the resources of the other, and at 
the disposal of students the total resources of the University, it 
will have been worth the effort and expense that have gone into it. 

For the results of removing departmental rigidities should be 
important, both in teaching and research. The investigators in the 
Institute will be primarily investigators. But the hope is that they 
will wish to conduct seminars for all qualified students from any 
department represented in the Institute, and will supervise the 
researches of such students. The schools and departments in turn 
will regard this work as done under their own jurisdiction (for all 
Institute appointees are members of one or more departments) and 
will not scorn a man for having done it. Thus at the outset students 
of the Family, in whatever division of the University they are 
nominally enrolled, will have open to them such graduate work in 
the Institute as they are able to handle. Next fall law students, 
divinity students, medical students, and students of the social 
sciences will be working with Healy and Bronner for their respec- 
tive degrees. 

The Institute is thought of now as exclusively a graduate and 
research venture. One may hope that this will not always be 
so. There is an opportunity to vitalize undergraduate education 
through permitting able juniors and seniors in the College to take 
up work in the Institute under men who are attempting to study 
contemporary problems face to face. Association with mature 
students, work under a flexible curriculum, and removal from the 
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collegiate atmosphere can bring nothing but benefit to the under- 
graduate. 

The teaching that is done in the Institute, whether by formal 
classes or supervision of research, will perhaps do something to 
produce a new kind of man. The atmosphere in many law schools 
has been that attributed to the tribunal of a fictitious English 
judge, who according to A. P. Herbert told the jury, “In this court 
we are not concerned with private life or public life, but with the 
law, which has not much relation to either.”” Medicine has been 
removed from life through preoccupation in recent years with 
laboratory experiment, which, though of the utmost value, has 
failed to give the physician that insight into human situations 
which his profession pre-eminently requires. Nor can it be said 
that the social sciences and psychology have been altogether free 
from that remoteness which has characterized law and medicine. 
All the investigations of the Institute will be field investigations. 
They will be investigations bringing together men of ability ir- 
respective of the trade name of their departments. And they will 
all center on human relations. It may be possible under these con- 
ditions to produce men with a broad understanding of human 
nature as well as an adequate understanding of the technique and 
scope of some specialty. 

This last statement is of course a prophecy, and open to all the 
infirmities of prognostication. No one really knows whether men 
can be prepared for the bar examinations or the state medical ex- 
aminations by the type of education afforded in the Institute and 
the affiliated schools. My own guess is that they can be. But if 
they can’t, who cares? Let them prepare themselves for those 
examinations if they wish to take them. If they cannot do so, they 
merely indicate that they have not the ability which should be re- 
quired for entrance upon this sort of curriculum. 

A final development that the founders of the Institute had in 
mind is of course obvious enough: the development of co-operative 
research in all the fields relating to man. Here the experimental 
nature of the whole scheme is at once clear. It rests on co-operative 
research. Nobody knows whether co-operative research on such a 
scale is possible or even desirable. From the beginning the plan 
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has been attacked as grandiose. The answer has been that aside 
from new resources in the social sciences and psychiatry there is no 
enlargement of what Yale already possessed; the Institute is 
simply an attempt to bring existing interests together so that they 
may work in harmony if they will. Will they? That remains to be 
seen, and depends, of course, on the human relations in the Insti- 
tute. At present these promise well enough to relieve the donors 
of the charge of recklessness. And if the men interested in the 
Institute do co-operate one may feel reasonably sure that, whatever 
the hazards of co-operative research, the effort will be illuminating 
and instructive to the scholarly world. 

Some changes in organization will probably be necessary. One 
has already been made. When the executive committee came into 
being it had no executive head, nor was there anyone who was giv- 
ing the major portion of his time to looking after the details of its 
affairs. Mr. Donald Slesinger, assistant professor of law, has now 
been made executive secretary of the Institute, and has already 
done much to obviate the necessity for the endless conferences 
which minor matters in the early stages required. More radical 
changes in organization are perhaps desirable. Although the Insti- 
tute will be devoted to work in the field, no member of the Yale 
faculty has ever had sufficient experience in such work to pass 
intelligently on projects submitted or correlate them after they are 
in operation. What is needed is a director of field investigations, 
who shall see to it that the studies proceed without duplication and 
with some degree of co-ordination. He might have as his associates 
a statistician, a social worker of broad training, and a man from 
some field of social investigation not otherwise represented. This 
task of correlation will be one of the most difficult the Institute 
will have to face. The present machinery is hardly equal to it. 
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ABSTRACT 


The Latinizing of the Turkish alphabet is a remarkable example of the quick 
acceptance by a people of a basic cultural change instituted by their leaders. The 
old Turkish writing required nearly five hundred separate Arabic characters. Its 
difficulty to learn was a factor in Turkish educational lag and isolation from Euro- 
pean culture. President Mustapha Kemal Pasha’s tact and enthusiasm are chiefly 
responsible for the successful introduction, along with other reforms, of the new al- 
phabet of twenty-nine Latin characters. The fact that the Arabic alphabet also had 
been an adopted one enabled him to say, “The Turkish language has been a prisoner 
for centuries and is now casting off its chains.” As soon as the language commission 
appointed by President Kemal was ready to recommend the new alphabet, he began 
to study it enthusiastically and taught classes personally at the palace with the min- 
isters of state and other high officials as his pupils. In November, 1928, the Grand 
National Assembly passed a law forbidding the use of the old writing in newspapers 
and other periodicals after December 1, 1928; in state documents after January 1, 
1929; in civil documents after June 1, 1929; and in all other documents, such as 
business records and letterheads, after June 1, 1930. The master-stroke in spreading 
knowledge of the new alphabet came with the opening of the national schools on 
January 1, 1929. All people between the ages of sixteen and forty eventually will 
be subject to fine if they cannot read or write Turkish in the new alphabet and have 
not attended school. The course is four months for illiterates and two months for 
literates. The new education already has increased the demand for reading material, 
‘and translators are busy making foreign works available to people whose previous 
reading, if any, was limited often to the Koran. 


A breaking down of old hatreds and prejudices with a widening 
of the feeling of the “in” or “we” groups to include others who are 
now “out” or “others” groups is one of the basic conditions to be 
striven for in the hope of securing world-peace, for it is one of the 
conditions on which the satisfactory adjustment of the world’s 
population to its resources, now generally recognized as absolutely 
essential for permanent peace, depends. This is true because hu- 
man nature is such that no adjustment will be recognized as “sat- 
isfactory” for long which leaves a small hated or despised “out” 
group in the possession of a desirable territory, even though a safe- 
ty margin should exist between the population and the food supply 
of the neighboring countries. 

Of the “out” groups belonging to the white race none has prob- 
ably suffered more in recent times because of cultural difference 
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than have the Turks. Sympathy for the Turks has been singularly 
lacking, in part because they occupy a coveted, strategic position, 
but also because they have differed from their western European 
neighbors in government, religion, the organization of the family, 
language, dress, and certain less tangible methods of thought and 
behavior that we are pleased to call “the psychology of the race.” 
The Turks have been known by their differences while their like- 
nesses in those fundamentals of human nature that wipe out “bor- 
der and breed and birth” were pretty consistently overlooked until 
the events of the war-that-followed-the-war proved to the world 
that the Turks were strong men still and not a degenerate race. 

The Treaty of Lausanne in 1923 recognized the right of the 
Turks to a national existence which the terms of the unratified 
Treaty of Sévres three years earlier would practically have annihi- 
lated. The “out” group had won a signal victory, and the dawning 
spirit of nationalism in Turkey received a great impetus. At the 
same time the westernization of Turkey, which had begun a cen- 
tury and a half before with the interference of foreigners in Turkish 
internal affairs following the Treaty of Kuchuk-Kainarja* with 
Russia, moved forward by leaps and bounds. 

These two forces of nationalism and westernization are in a 
measure antagonistic and strain and conflict occur at times in the ef- 
fort to make adjustments; for instance, to retain certain essentially 
Turkish customs and at the same time to adopt western ideas and 
methods. There is at present a perceptible strain in keeping Friday 
as the weekly day of rest instead of Sunday because the banking 
and other interests of an international nature suffer through being 
unable to do business for two days in the week, both Friday and 
Sunday. Sentiment in favor of changing the rest day from Friday 
to Sunday is growing, but this has to overcome the opposition of 
those to whom Friday is sacred as a religious holiday. That it will 
do so seems inevitable, for the maintenance mores’ are basic and if 
need dictates that these must change, all other mores must even- 
tually fall into line and adjust themselves thereto even though they 
creak and groan somewhat in the process. 


* Toynbee and Kirkwood, Turkey, pp. 36-37. 
* Sumner and Keller, The Science of Society, p. 37. 
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The problem of deciding to what extent patriotism and a strong 
national feeling are compatible with internationalism and a yearn- 
ing for universal peace is not limited to Turkey alone, but is a 
world-problem that lies beyond the scope of this article, the aim of 
which is merely to describe the introduction of one specific cultural 
change and to indicate how this may aid in furthering understand- 
ing and good will between the western nations and the Turkish 
“out” group. The barrier that language differences create between 
peoples is a very definite and well recognized one and anything 
which tends to break this down is a peace asset. From this stand- 
point the recent Latinizing of the Turkish alphabet is a step which 
merits approval. 

The old Turkish writing which used the Arabic characters, 
though beautiful, is so foreign in appearance and so seemingly with- 
out head or tail that it is extremely difficult for foreigners in Tur- 
key to learn to read or write it. Many foreigners who have lived in 
Turkey for years and who have acquired a fair speaking knowledge 
of the language are still unable to recognize or even to spell out the 
names of streets, shops, stations, and so on. To travelers in Turkey 
the inability to read the signs has often resulted in inconvenience 
and a consequent feeling of irritation that has unduly accentuated 
the differences between them and the Turks. Signs are now com- 
prehensible, the names of stations and of boats are easily recog- 
nized, and the traveler has an added sense of security. 

Turkish grammar is difficult and even with the Latin characters 
learning to read Turkish fluently is no sinecure for those who do 
not speak the language, but the task is immeasurably easier than it 
was; the strangeness is gone and one no longer feels that it is an 
impossibility. The same holds true for the Turks, the writing of 
those nations using the Latin alphabet now becomes comprehen- 
sible to them and a bond of sympathy in this respect is created 
which did not formerly exist. How far this will go toward effacing 
old prejudices it is impossible to say for an accurate, objective 
measure of such an influence is difficult to obtain, but to predict 
that it will be worthy of consideration seems conservative, for 
much as we may strive to be objective minded our attitudes toward 
other nationalities are largely determined by personal factors, and 
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language differences between groups affect the individuals who 
come in contact with each other more intimately than do most oth- 
er differences. 

To appreciate fully just how momentous an event the change in 
the alphabet from the Arabic to the Latin characters has been, it is 
necessary to consider how deeply the old alphabet was rooted in the 
lives of the people from both the economic aspects and the more 
purely cultural aspects of art and literature. An idea of the im- 
mediate inconvenience of making such a change may be gathered 
when we consider the arguments offered in our own country against 
changing our present clumsy system of weights and measures for 
the infinitely more convenient and scientific metric systemy The 
number of people and the amount of business that would be affected 
in the United States are of course very much greater, but whether 
individual for individual the difficulties of making the change would 
be any greater than the change in the alphabet is for the individual 
Turk is a question. It hardly seems that it would be, and one can- 
not fail to admire the willingness of the present generation of Turks 
to undergo the expense and the inconvenience of making such a 
change for the future interests of their country. 

The change itself, the rapidity with which it has become an ac- 
complished fact, and the cheerfulness with which the adjustments 
are being made are due in a large measure to the inspiration of the 
president of Turkey, Mustapha Kemal Pasha, and to the conta- 
gion of his enthusiasm for the new alphabet. 

President Kemal’s administration has been characterized by a 
national interest in education that is without precedent. President 
Kemal was convinced that the use of the Arabic characters was an 
impediment to the educational progress of the people and that a 
change in the alphabet was desirable, and he appointed a commis- 
sion of language experts to study the problem and to recommend a 
new alphabet based on the Latin characters. 

The old Arabic alphabet was complicated and difficult and the 
time required for children to learn to read Turkish was longer than 
that required for learning to read other languages using the Latin 
characters. Moreover, the Arabic alphabet was also an adopted 
one and not a natural development of the Turkish language and it 
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is less well adapted for the expression of Turkish than is the Latin 
alphabet. As President Kemal expressed it: “The Turkish lan- 
guage has been a prisoner for centuries and it is now casting off its 
chains.”” An alphabet that would be intelligible to the western world 
was also in accord with the other reforms which are being made to 
align the New Turkey with the family of progressive western na- 
tions rather than with her more backward oriental neighbors. 

The old, discarded Arabic alphabet has nearly five hundred 
characters, but the new alphabet as it was finally approved has only 
twenty-nine. The g, w, and x of our alphabet are omitted, but there 
are two sounds of c, c and ¢; two of g, g and g ; two of i, i with the 
dot both for the small letter and the capital, and i without the dot; 
two of o, o and 6; two of s, s ands; and two of u, u and i. 

That Turkish can be written successfully with these twenty- 
nine characters is already well demonstrated, but that the new 
phonetic spelling will not, as teachers have fondly believed, alto- 
gether do away with misspelling is evidenced by the various ways 
in which the same word may be seen spelled in the brave new signs 
which appeared mushroom-like over night on streets and buildings. 
Such differences are of minor consequence, however, and are to be 
expected until authority and usage have had time to standardize 
the spelling. 

Although the reform in the alphabet, as in the case of most of 
the other important reforms in Turkey, began at the top with those 
in authority and has moved downward to the people, it has done so 
almost without opposition. President Kemal has been wise in his 
method of introducing reforms. He has not aroused antagonism by 
falling into the error of King Amanullah, of Afghanistan, and at- 
tempting to inaugurate reforms for which his people were totally 
unprepared, but he has first been careful to prepare the soil for the 
planting. For months before the change in the alphabet was ac- 
tually made the ground was being prepared for it. The numerals 
were changed first, an easy transition step; the press gave a large 
amount of publicity to the work of the commission which was 
studying the problem; public speakers lectured about it, and the 
schools were informed concerning it so that the people were ready 
for the change that was coming. It did not come as a bolt out of 
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the blue as some of King Amanullah’s reforms did, although the 
speed with which the new alphabet has been brought into use since 
its adoption has been lightning-like. 

As soon as the language commission were ready to recommend 
the new alphabet, President Kemal began enthusiastically to study 
and to teach it. Dolma Baghtche Palace, where he was spending his 
summer vacation, became a primary school where ministers of state 
and other high officials in Turkey learned their A B C’s with the 
president of the republic as their teacher. Many interesting stories 
are told of President Kemal as a teacher of the new alphabet. 
Whomever he came in contact with, whether great or small, was 
sure to be asked if he had learned the new alphabet and to be given 
a lesson forthwith if he had not. He paused in the midst of a busy 
day to enter the schoolroom of his little adopted daughters to give 
a lesson on the new characters to their English instructor. 

Before the Turkish Grand National Assembly had reassembled 
in Angora on November 1 and legally adopted the new alphabet it 
began coming into use. The ships were among the first to paint out 
the old letters and in the new, trains and trams followed, and within 
a few days’ time new signs had appeared everywhere, sometimes 
printed neatly and again with shaky, uneven lettering as a child 
just learning to write might print. News stands on Galata Bridge 
and the street corners of conservative old Stamboul were flooded 
with paper-covered primers teaching the new alphabet and yet the 
supply could not keep up with the demand. Old and young, rich 
and poor, those who could read the old Turkish and those who 
could not, were eager to learn the new characters. Those who had 
learned became the teachers of those who had not. Turkish history 
has never lacked for dramatic events, but few, if any, can compare 
with the passing of this new kind of “sacred fire” among the people. 

In the pictures accompanying his article, “Turkey Goes to 
School,” in the January, 1929, issue of the National Geographic 
Magazine, Maynard Williams has caught the spirit of this remark- 
able transition from old to new. This spirit has not been confined to 
Constantinople and the larger, more accessible centers alone, but it 
has also spread to the most remote towns and villages. Mr. Wil- 
liams made an extended journey into the interior of Anatolia dur- 
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ing the fall and on his return he said that the most significant thing 
that he observed was the eagerness of the people to learn to read 
and write the new alphabet. In places where the instruction had 
been meager the people crowded around to ask him questions about 
the alphabet. 

For the educated group who knew not only Turkish but French, 
English, or German or perhaps all of these, the transition to the new 
characters is a comparatively easy matter; but for those who knew 
only Turkish, particularly if they are elderly people, it is not so’ 
easy to have to learn to read and write all over again. Most of them 
have cheerfully gone to work at the task, but here and there an old 
man shakes his head regretfully over his paper which he suddenly 
finds himself unable to read and declares that he is too old to learn 
the new. That it is hard for the old no one can deny. 

Another and more fundamental loss is that of beauty. The 
Arabic characters are beautiful, and calligraphy in Turkey was an 
art. Those who are fortunate enough to have seen the priceless col- 
lection of Korans in the Evkaf Museum in Stamboul can appreciate 
how exquisitely beautiful Arabic writing may be, and can under- 
stand something of the reluctance with which this artistic element 
is being sacrificed for the more practical Latin characters. Inscrip- 
tions from the Koran written in the Arabic characters form a large 
part of the decorations of the mosques and religious sentiment is 
closely interwoven with the old Arabic writing so that gladly as the 
new alphabet is being welcomed, the passing of the old is not un- 
tinged with regret. 

President Kemal has realized that there must be some regrets 
and he has sensibly sought to offset these by popularizing the new 
alphabet and by introducing its use as quickly and as widely as pos- 
sible, for the more rapidly the people gain a command of the new 
the less time they are likely to spend in sighing for the old. Through 
the introduction of the Latin characters an opportunity to learn to 
read and write has been given to thousands of adults who had never 
before had this opportunity, and the added dignity and sense of 
achievement which comes with the ability to read and write, even if 
it is ever so little, have more than compensated for the superstitious 
dread of change that so often characterizes the uneducated peasant. 
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By his own example President Kemal has succeeded in making 
the new alphabet popular. On his return trip from Constantinople 
to Angora he spoke to enthusiastic audiences in Samsoun, Sivas, 
and other towns on his route, explaining the reasons for changing 
the alphabet and demonstrating the ease with which it is possible to 
learn to read and write the new characters as compared with the 
old. Children can now learn to read and write in as many months 
as it has formerly taken them years he declared. In one of his ad- 
dresses he called an illiterate peasant to the platform and in ten 
minutes he had taught him to write his name, to the man’s great 
pride and joy. 

Before reassembling in Angora on November 1 after the sum- 
mer recess, the deputies visited their respective electorates, speak- 
ing in the interest of the new alphabet and organizing classes to 
study it. 

The press took an active part in promoting the new alphabet. 
The progress being made in learning the Latin characters became 
the most important news item of the day; pictures of group after 
group of civil and military officials busily studying their A B C’s 
were shown and also groups of humbler employees; even the prison- 
ers in the jails were photographed intently bent over their primers. 

The government has offered every facility within its means for 
teaching the new characters and for providing primers and other 
simple reading matter at a very low cost. Instruction was provided 
for all government employees even before the law was formally 
passed and the use of the new alphabet made obligatory. The open- 
ing of the schools in the fall was delayed for a few weeks in order 
to give time for the teachers to learn the new characters and for 
textbooks to be printed in them. 

The law relating to the adoption of the new alphabet, which 
was passed by the Grand National Assembly at its first meeting 
after reassembling in Angora on November 1, 1928, set certain 
dates beyond which the use of the old writing became illegal and 
subject to penalties: December 1, 1928, for all newspapers, pe- 
riodicals, journals, etc.; January 1, 1929, for all other works edited 
in Turkey, and also for all official documents of the state depart- 
ments; June 1, 1929, for all civil documents such as marriage li- 
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censes, sentences of courts, etc.; and June 1, 1930, for all other 
documents whether of an official or of a private business nature as 
business records and letterheads. Thus in the brief space of five 
months after the language commission had recommended the new 
alphabet and two months after its legal adoption it was being used 
for all major purposes and by June 1, 1930, less than two years af- 
terward, it is to be used exclusively. To change so thoroughly the 
written language of a nation of fourteen million people in the space 
of a few months, almost of a few weeks, is indeed an outstanding 
educational achievement. 

The master stroke in spreading the knowledge of the new al- 
phabet came, however, with the organization and opening of the 
national schools on January 1, 1929. These schools, or rather 
courses, are a unique and daring experiment in adult education. 
There are two courses, a two months’ course for those who know 
how to read and write the old Turkish or a foreign language and so 
are able to learn the new very quickly, and a four months’ course 
for illiterates. The classes meet twice a week, those for the women 
in the afternoon and those for the men in the evening. 

All men and women between the ages of sixteen and forty who 
are Turkish citizens must attend these classes unless they have al- 
ready passed an examination on the new alphabet or are receiving 
instruction in it from other sources. Employers must send their em- 
ployees or provide instruction for them. The compulsion lies in the 
fact that all who cannot pass the examinations at the close of the 
periods for which the courses are being given may be subject to fine 
if they have not attended the courses. In Constantinople alone 
nearly two hundred thousand men and women enrolled in the 
courses, with more women than men. The predominance of women 
was jokingly attributed to the fact that none of the women was 
willing to admit that she was over forty years old and so exempt 
from attending. The real reasons, however, are that many of the 
men are receiving their instruction outside of the classes or, if be- 
yond forty and not compelled to attend, have not the leisure to do 


so. 
Most of the teachers for the courses have been recruited from 


the regular staff of public-school teachers for a small additional 
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salary, and the classes are being held in the school buildings as they 
come at hours when these are not in use by the younger pupils. By 
managing in this way the courses are being given at the minimum 
cost. The Grand National Assembly appropriated the sum of four 
hundred thousand Turkish liras, which is approximately two hun- 
dred thousand American dollars, for the national schools. This is 
a small sum for the magnitude of the undertaking, but it was all 
that could well be spared at the time for this work. President Ke- 
mal is the president general and principal professor of the national 
schools. 

Brief though the courses are which these schools give, the two 
months’ course is a sufficiently long time for those who knew the 
old Turkish to learn to read the new, and the four months’ course 
will give time to teach the alphabet and the simplest rudiments of 
reading and writing to those who were illiterate. It can hardly do 
more and for many this will always be the extent of their education, 
but for thousands of others it will be a beginning only; for them it 
will be a tool to use in the gratifying of an awakened thirst for 
knowledge. The demand for reading material in the new Turkish is 
increasing rapidly and the translators are busy, not only translating 
the old Turkish into the new, but also translating many foreign 
works, and dictionaries are being compiled. Thus the diffusion of 
western ideas is being greatly accelerated, particularly in rural and 
isolated regions where there have been few or no opportunities for 
contact with western culture in the past, and nothing to read but 
the Koran for those who could read. 

Through the change in the alphabet a mental jog has been given 
to practically every man, woman, and child in Turkey—fourteen 
million people—yet this is only one of a number of great sociologi- 
cal experiments that are in progress in Turkey today or are being 
anticipated, experiments that are fraught with great interest not 
only for the Turkish people but for the “we” groups of the western 
world and for her eastern neighbors. 
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THE VALIDITY OF THE CULTURE CONCEPT 
MALCOLM M. WILLEY 


University of Minnesota 
ABSTRACT 

Within the last decade the cultural group of sociologists has grown to occupy 
an important position in the field of sociology. The concept of culture, and the pro- 
cedure outlined for its analysis, have, however, been vigorously attacked, especially 
by certain psychologists of whom Flovd Allport may be taken as typical. Allport’s 
objection to cultural sociology is based on two points: what he terms the group 
fallacy in social explanation, and his insistence that cultural phenomena may be 
described in cultural terms but explained only on the next lower level of phenomena, 
the psychological. Each of these objections upon examination may be seen to involve 
a fundamental error, as the attempt to analyze certain cultural problems from a 
purely psychological approach makes evident. 

The relation of sociology to the other social studies, especially 
psychology, is not altogether clear. Both psychologists and sociolo- 
gists have defined their field as the study of human behavior, and 
certainly the historian and the economist would avow that the defi- 
nition included them as well. All would agree that man “behaves.” 
Is, then, only one social science rightfully concerned with the anal- 
ysis of this behavior? 

The several social sciences represent approaches in the analysis 
of this behavior—an analysis that will lead to further understand- 
ing of it, and even to explanation. Any approach that contributes to 
understanding and explanation is justifiable, and the approach is 
most justifiable (or useful) that contributes most toward the expla- 
nation of the behavior that is being studied. If two approaches 
yield supplementary explanations, much is gained; if two ap- 
approaches under different names contribute equally, there is no 
harm; there is nothing sacred in academically departmentalized 
nomenclature. 

Sociology, then, represents one of several approaches to the 
study of man’s behavior as a member of a social group. The final 
clause is added advisedly; the sociologist is not interested in all hu- 


man behavior. But what is the sociological approach? What is so- 
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ciology? A survey of the literature makes it evident that within the 
classification “sociology” two positions are represented. 

First, some writers conceive sociology to be a synthesis of the 
other social studies. The sociologist, accordingly, is one who cor- 
relates the results of research in the special social sciences and uti- 
lizes this correlated knowledge in a more abstract analysis of social 
life. The majority of the sociology textbooks utilized in elementary 
courses take this position. In them sociology is represented as the 
study of the influences that shape man’s behavior as he lives with 
fellow-men, and there are discussed the geographical, the psycho- 
logical, the biological, the economic, and the social influences. So- 
ciology is thus resolved into an orientation course covering these 
other specialized subjects. At best such a conception transforms 
itself eventually into a philosophy of the social sciences, and the 
tendency always is to diverge from this into discussions of social 
amelioration.’ As an approach to the study of social behavior, this 
synthesis contributes no more than would be contributed by a more 
thorough mastery and application of the relevant principles of the 
fields that were synthesized. 

Within the last decade another conception has developed: so- 
ciology is the study of culture and the processes involved in man’s 
adjustment to it. The cultural approach to sociology is considered 
in this article. Since the concepts employed by the cultural sociolo- 
gists are of recent origin, it is necessary first to state them briefly. 
Then, since they have been vigorously attacked, chiefly by certain 
psychologists, the criticism will be stated and analyzed. 

Characteristic of the behavior of man as he lives in social 
groups is orderliness. This orderliness attracted the attention of 
William Graham Sumner and led to the publication of Folkways. 
Sumner in his analysis of custom, incomplete as it is, stressed the 
influence upon individual behavior of customs that are common 
within any social group. The American anthropologists have car- 
ried the analysis much farther, and to them falls much of the credit 

* One need not point out the irherent difficulties that confront the teacher who 
builds his course from this synthetic approach. The impossibility of mastery of the 
subsidiary fields is all too evident. In practice the instructor dabbles a bit in each, 


and the course becomes an inadequate survey of several fields of knowledge of which 
the instructor really knows little. 
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for the formulation of the theories which have been absorbed by the 
cultural sociologists.’ 

Culture has been defined by Wissler as “the mode of life of a 
people.”’ The word has been used in other senses* but for analytical 
purposes a definition in the terminology of Wissler is adequate. 
Two points are implicit in this definition: First, “the mode of life” 
is that of a group of people living within a circumscribed geograph- 
ical region, or culture area, as it has been termed. A survey of the 
world reveals geographical areas within which prevail modes of life 
that differentiate one area from another. This “mode of life,” which 
assumes a type form in each region, is revealed in the acquired re- 
sponses (neuromuscular and neuropsychic) of the individuals liv- 
ing within that area; a study of the distribution of habits enables 
the student to set the geographical boundaries of an area. Second, 
the habits of any individual born and reared within the culture area 
will develop in conformity with the habits of those who have al- 
ready matured within the area.‘ The habits of the individual are 
not self-determined; they are a reflection of the established habits 
of the associated group members; they vary from region to region 
as the totality of habits of the group members varies: to this extent 
they are superindividual.’ Individual habits become so integrated 
with the habits of other individuals, and the habits of others are 
such constant stimuli impinging upon any given individual, that no 
single individual can free himself totally from his own habits, or 
those that in others are the stimulus to his own behavior. This is 
meant by saying that culture is superindividual (superorganic). 

* Cf. Ruth Benedict, “The Science of Custom,” Century Magazine, CXVII 
(1929), 641-49; A. L. Kroeber, “The Anthropological Attitude,” American Mercury, 


XIII (1928), 490-96. For a detailed bibliography consult Malcolm M. Willey and 
Melville J. Herskovits, “Psychology and Culture,” Psychological Bulletin, XXIV 
(1927), 253-83. 

*Edward Sapir, “Culture, Genuine and Spurious,” Amer. Jour. Sociology, 
XXIX (1924), 401-17. 

*In a large area there may be subareas; this fact in no way changes the as- 
sumptions underlying the definition of culture. 

* As far as I am aware no cultural sociologist would in any way question this 
statement. While phraseology at times may have been loose, none would argue that 
culture is a metaphysical entity existing “over and above” or “in addition to” the 
individuals. All recognize that culture is and can only be carried through individuals. 
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To understand, or explain, the behavior of individuals in a cul- 
ture area, one essential is the analysis of these common and inter- 
related habits that constitute the mode of life of the people. This 
analysis is in terms of culture traits (basically, habits carried in the 
individual nervous systems) which constitute the elements of the 
culture. Civilizations differ as the number and form of these culture 
traits differ. Because of the multitudinous number of traits® enu- 
meration of them is virtually impossible. Traits in association, 
however, may more readily be studied. A grouping of traits is des- 
ignated a culture complex. In the individual it constitutes an in- 
tegration of associated habits. Attempts have been made to clas- 
sify the fundamental complexes that are present in all cultures; 
Wissler has perhaps been most successful with his ninefold system: 
speech, material traits, art, mythology and science, religious prac- 
tices, family-social systems, property, government, and war.’ In 
any attempt to systematize the complexes of a given area two points 
are to be observed: (1) all of the complexes of an area are interre- 
lated, so that a modification in the traits in one division of the cul- 
ture (a modification of one or more of the common habit systems) 
reacts in all phases of the culture. Thus with us the introduction of 
the steam engine is accompanied by far-reaching ramifications in 
the culture as a whole. A culture is a system of interrelated and in- 
terdependent habit patterns or responses. (2) To the observer cer- 
tain of the complexes within an area are seen to be subsidiary to 
others; speaking descriptively, there are core complexes. In our 
civilization the habits associated with money-getting, science, ma- 
chinery, political democracy, mass education, and speed function 
more vigorously and frequently than do the habits designated as 
religious, artistic, feudalistic, literary, etc. To the former other 
habits are secondary. Among other peoples a similar relationship 
prevails between the common habit systems: in East Africa the 
cattle complexes constitute the core of the mode of life; in Austra- 
lia, certain complexes associate with age grouping. This configura- 

* Material objects are considered as the outgrowths of habits; the material cul- 
ture is transmitted, in the long run, in terms of knowledge of how to make material 


objects. Any given material trait once created may serve as the stimulus underlying 
the genesis of a given individual’s habit. 


"Man and Culture (New York: T. Y. Crowell Co.), p. 74. 
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tion of habitual responses—seen only through a study of behavior 
—is called the culture pattern. Each culture area is characterized 
by a culture pattern. There may be phases of any culture common 
to several areas, but enough complexes are unique to enable dis- 
tinction.*® 

Every man is born into a culture area, and his flexible nervous 
mechanism is conditioned to stimuli (the habit systems of others) 
that prevail in the area. Thus the Chinese boy grows up to speak 
Chinese and the Kwakiutl, Kwakiutl. Culture is accordingly, one 
factor in any equation designed to explain behavior of men in as- 
sociation. 

The study of culture—the processes of its origin and its growth, 
its spread and its perpetuation—constitutes the study of sociolo- 
gy.® Or, sociology is the approach to the study of human behavior 
that offers explanation in terms of cultural influences. 

Certain characteristics of culture (the totality of interrelated 
individual habits) are to be noticed. (1) Culture is cumulative. In 
any area, with the passing of years new traits develop and are add- 
ed to the old; while some habits may fall into disuse, knowledge of 
them is not lost. In contemporary society each generation of indi- 
viduals is born into a social group in which the number of traits is 
greater than the number carried by the preceding generation. The 
“culture base” is continuously augmented. Social change, follow- 
ing this interpretation, is a change in or increase of traits. Within 
each generation some individuals create inventions (new habits) ; 
these are copied by or taught to others, and in turn become stimuli 
for others of the same or of subsequent generations. Habits so 
transmitted constitute the “social heritage” of a group. (2) This 
transmission and perpetuation of habits underlies cultural conti- 
nuity. In this manner the habits of earlier years are extended to the 
present. The Babylonian divisions of the year become ours; the 

* For example, the Chinese and we have a rice-eating complex; this one complex 


in common however does not in any way render it incorrect to say that Chinese cul- 
ture is different from Euro-American. 

*E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture, I, 1, defines culture as “that complex whole 
which includes knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, custom, and any other capabilities 
and habits acquired by man as a member of society.” 
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ethics of individuals dead 2,000 years are still our ethics. While the 
special interrelationship that marks the pattern of a given culture 
group may be disrupted, the individual habits (traits) may be 
transmitted. The configuration is lost, not the traits. The Roman 
culture pattern has gone; the traits of which it was composed per- 
sist, or are merely in disuse. As Wissler has said, “Tribes may come 
and tribes may go, but culture goes on forever.” In material ob- 
jects this cumulation and continuity can be traced back to the eo- 
lithic period; the history of many contemporary habits may be 
followed into a distant past. (3) Because of the mobility of man, 
traits spread on the earth’s surface. Usages of one area are adopted 
in another. Every culture trait has its origin at some point (where 
an individual invents it) and theoretically the history of every trait 
or complex can be traced. A culture represents the massing of 
traits; each trait in the mass, however, can be studied genetically. 
Traits also spread vertically within any culture area. (4) The 
study of the cumulation, continuity, and mobility of culture traits 
reveals that the processes are superindividual in that they are de- 
pendent upon no given individual, and that each individual in every 
step of the processes is conditioned by habits that were established 
by others. The individual begins life at a given point, historically. 
Every step in the process of cumulation is a cause as well as an ef- 
fect; one habit develops from, and is modified to become, another. 
The development of any mechanical invention illustrates this de- 
pendence of the inventor upon the accumulation of the past. While 
each step in an invention is made by a specific individual, no step 
can be taken until necessary antecedents have been established, no 
matter what the abilities of the inventor. Because the inventor uti- 
lizes the transmitted culture and is limited by it, invention may 
properly be considered as a social process and studied sociological- 
ly. A study of duplicate inventions substantiates this position.’ 
Thus it may be said that invention is superindividual; resting upon 
a given inventor, the invention represents none the less the accumu- 
lation of a series of inventions in which the given inventor played 

”S. C. GilFillan, “Who Invented It?” Scientific Monthly, XXV (1927), 520- 


34; B. J. Stern, Social Factors in Medical Progress (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press); F. S. Chapin, Cultural Change, chaps. xi-xii (New York: Century Co.). 
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no part, and yet without which he would not have been able to 
make his contribution. 

In The Psychology of Social Institutions C. H. Judd stresses 
the superindividual nature of the culture of a group. Such com- 
plexes as language, precision, writing, number, and those underly- 
ing punctuality have each had a long cumulative history, and each 
additional trait in the complex renders more improbable any indi- 
vidual deviation from the extant type. Survival of the individual 
rests upon his acquisition of the fundamental common habits of his 
group; the single individual has no choice; his behavior must con- 
form with the accepted norms. And in this very acquisition he is 
rendering essential the conformity of those who come after him; 
the habitual ways become traditional ways. 

The culture of a group, which is always oriented around certain 
culture complexes, acts as a limiting factor in the addition of new 
traits, which become part of the culture only if they can be inte- 
grated with existing habits. Acceptance of a new trait does not rest 
solely upon modification of an individual’s habit or habits; it rests 
upon modification of an individual’s habits as those are conditioned 
by the habits of other individuals of the group. In this sense just 
stated, it seems justifiable to regard the culture of any group as su- 
perindividual. 

This deterministic aspect of culture (the corrollary of the su- 
perindividualistic aspects) has lead to the special emphasis given 
by cultural sociologists in their analysis of group behavior. The 
accepted procedure rests upon the principle that behavior which is 
the outgrowth of the cultural influences can be understood only 
through the analysis of culture and that the explanation of cultural 
phenomena must be stated in cultural terms. The appearance of a 
given invention can be explained only in terms of cultural accumu- 
lation; the particular forms of the culture can be understood only 
in terms of antecedent forms. To this there is a corollary: In any 
given behavior situation involving groups of individuals, the proper 
procedure in analysis and explanation is first to ascertain the prob- 
able cultural factors that are operative before positing explanation 
in biological or other terms. Where behavior is possibly the result 


“New York: Macmillan Co., 1926. 
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of two factors, inherent and cultural, to assume an explanation in 
terms of inborn characteristics without attempting an explanation 
in cultural terms, is methodologically unsound. This applies when 
studying group behavior within a given culture, or in contrasting 
differences in behavior in different cultures.’* The historical method 
assumes great importance in cultural analysis; the history of traits 
and their spread, and their interrelationship with other traits, are 
essential in cultural explanations. 

From this cultural approach to the analysis of behavior and to 
the statement of causation in cultural terms there has been vigorous 
dissent, chiefly from certain psychologists.** 

Floyd H. Allport in several articles has taken sharp issue with 
the cultural position as outlined in summary here. His objections 
are at bottom, two: (1) against what he has termed “the group 
fallacy” in the study of culture; and (2) his insistence that while 
descriptions in culture terminology are possible, explanation of 
cultural phenomena must inevitably be in terms of the next lowest 
level of phenomena, namely the psychological.** 


* It is at this point that race psychology and cultural sociology touch; numer- 
ous race analyses break down through failure to account for a possibility of cultural 
differences. Similarly in the case of some studies of sex differences. For a good 
statement of the methodological principle involved see W. F. Ogburn, “The Historical 
Method in the Analysis of Social Phenomena,” Publications of the American Socio- 
logical Society, XVI (1921), 70-83. 

* It is rather paradoxical, however, that some of the leading proponents of the 
cultural group are or have been professional psychologists. C. H. Judd has written 
one of the staunchest defenses of the position in The Psychology of Social Institu- 
tions, and W. H. R. Rivers was a professional psychologist before his work in the field 
of culture. Further, he was trained in the field of neurology. Rivers has declared that 
when confronted with the study of primitive peoples and with the necessity of ex- 
plaining their behavior, this background gave him little help; it was when he began 
to consider culture from a superindividual approach that he was able to explain the 
complexities of primitive behavior which he was attempting to understand. Clark 
Wissler, too, was trained as a psychologist. Thus the validity of the cultural ap- 
proach does not resolve itself into a discussion between certain groups of sociologists 
and psychologists; rather, there is a cleavage in both groups. 

* Allport’s position is stated in the following papers: “The Group Fallacy in 
Relation to Social Science,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XIX 
(1924), 60-73 (reprinted in pamphlet form by The Sociological Press, Hanover, 
N.H.); “The Group Fallacy in Relation to Culture,” ibid., XIX (1924), 185-01; re- 
view of Balz and Pott, “The Basis of Social Theory,” ibid., XIX (1924), 306-13; 
“Social Change: An Analysis of Professor Ogburn’s Culture Theory,” Journal of 
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1. In “The Group Fallacy in Relation to Social Science” All- 
port states succinctly what he conceived the fallacy to be: “the 
error of substituting the group as a whole as a principle of explana- 
tion in place of the individuals in the group.”** The error lies, he 
declares, in abolishing the individual, and in addition, psychology 
as a helpmate of sociology. In this article he attacks the work of 
Kroeber.’* “Professor Kroeber,” he writes, “insists that we must 
study the laws of development and change in these (cultural) data 
alone.” But in doing so the individual basis of behavior is lost from 
sight and in its place a descriptive entity, a superbeing, arises. 
Many of Allport’s objections, especially with reference to the work 
of C. H. Judd,” rest on loose use of terminology. Allport himself 
writes: 


To say that group difference tendencies [culture complexes] exert a con- 
trol over the individual is only to say in an inexact manner that other indi- 
viduals, through mechanisms of learning and control understood by the be- 
havior psychologist, so stimulate the individual in question that his original 
responses become modified in conformity with behavior patterns common to 
the group.?® 


But fundamentally his objections go deeper than terminology. He 
argues that “group tendencies” (cultural patterns) are 


merely expressions of individual life; they are the way the individual feels im- 
pelled to behave. The impulsion comes only in appearance from the group 
itself, the real drive for adopting these ways is inherent in the individual. .. . . 
If, therefore, the group difference tendencies are real only as the manner in 
which the majority of individuals are disposed to react, there is a fallacy in 
the reasoning which would treat them as determining causes wholly distinct 
from the individual.’® 


Social Forces, I1 (1924), 671-76; “The Psychological Nature of Political Structure,” 
American Political Science Review, X XI, 611-18; Psychology of Nationalism,” 
Harper's Monthly Magazine, August, 1927; “The Nature of Institutions,” Social 
Forces, VI (1927), 167-79; “ ‘Group’ and ‘Institution’ as Concepts in a Natural Sci- 
ence of Social Phenomena,” Publications of the American Sociological Society, XXII 
(1928), 83-99. 

“The Group Fallacy in Relation to Social Science,” p. 62. Italics mine. 

* Especially his article, “The Superorganic,” American Anthropologist (ns.), 
XIX (1917), 163-213; reprinted by the Sociological Press, Hanover, N.H. 

* Criticized in “The Nature of Institutions,” op. cit. 


* “Group Fallacy in Relation to Culture,” op. cit., p. 186. 
” Ibid., p. 188. Italics are Allport’s. 
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This means that causes of behavior can be stated only in terms 
of individual psychology. The crux thus becomes the nature of the 
stimuli to which a given individual reacts. May a culture complex, 
defined as it has been defined here, be considered a stimulus to 
which an individual reacts, and as a stimulus, which exerts a “con- 
trol” over his behavior? 

In cultural terminology, an institution is a culture complex. 
Allport, speaking as a psychologist, has defined an institution as 
follows: ‘That which the sociologist calls an ‘Institution’ is from 
the psychologist’s standpoint merely similar and reciprocal habits 
of individual behavior, together with tools which individuals have 
constructed for carrying them out.””° In this as stated there is little 
to criticize; the subsidiary point is the one of contention: may in- 
stitutions so defined be considered from the standpoint of a given 
individual, as a stimulus to or cause of that individual’s behavior? 
Allport raises the question also in his article on “The Psychological 
Nature of Political Structure,” where he argues that it is a fallacy 
to consider a nation, “the law,” etc., as causative stimuli in indi- 
vidual behavior. ‘“‘A citizen does not react to the law as a stimulus, 
nor is he controlled by the law, in any behavioristic sense.””** 

Two questions are involved: (1) Are the habits of individuals 
in a social group interrelated so that the reciprocal functioning de- 
velops an integration different from any single individual’s habits? 
(2) May any given individual (a newcomer, a growing child) react 
to this interrelationship of habits (this group action pattern) so 
that it becomes the conditioning factor in the development of habits 
in him? 

While the group possesses no mental life that is apart from the 
individuals, the converse (that mental life in the group is purely in- 
dividual mental life) is not true. The individual does react to the 
integrated reactions of others, and if these integrated behavior pat- 
terns are named, for example, “the law,” then from the point of 

* “The Nature of Institutions,” op. cit., p. 168. He says in “The Psychological 
Nature of Political Structure,” op. cit., p. 614, “These regular and mutually expected 
ways of behaving represent to the behaviorist that which the sociologist and political 
scientist speak of as institutions.” 


"“The Psychological Nature of Political Structure,” op. cit., p. 614. Italics 
mine. 
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‘common to the group-individuals in those situations; in each indi- 
’ vidual situation he is conditioned to the behavior of the others, but 
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view of any given person these are stimuli to behavior, and stimuli 
that would not derive from any single individual. The individual 
reacts to the integrated reactions of others; he reacts accordingly 
both with and ¢o the law. This is meant when cultural sociologists 
say that culture “controls” the individual behavior. The individual 
is born into an area and learns for life-situations what habits are 


not as individuals; his own behavior then serves to reinforce the 
others, and becomes part of the stimuli that will influence the be- 
havior of those that may follow. In these terms the nation may be 
said to control the behavior of an individual. The culturalists rec- 
ognize in the reciprocal stimulation of individuals an integration 
that supersedes any individual, and which gives a cast to the mode 
of life of any people which is not an individual cast. 

If individuals were isolated from each other and merely re- 
sponded to like stimuli, carried separately to each, Allport’s posi- 
tion would be tenable. But individuals are not so isolated and they 
respond not only to common stimuli, but to each other as they re- 
spond. This distinction Allport fails to utilize. 

2. Allport’s principle of explanation in terms of a lower level of 
phenomena is best developed in ‘““The Group Fallacy in Relation to 
Social Science” and in “ ‘Group’ and ‘Institution’ as Concepts in a 
Natural Science of Social Phenomena.” 


The phenomena studied by any science are approachable from two dif- 
ferent viewpoints. The first is that of description, the second is explanation. 
A complete program for any science embodies both these forms of approach. 
Now the essential fact is that in the hierarchy of sciences the field of descrip- 
tion of one science becomes the field of explanation for the science immediately 
above it. Not all of the descriptive material of the lower science is used by 
the higher; but only that which is relevant to the explanation of the data 
studied by the higher science.?? 


This position is opposite to that of the cultural sociologists who 
have insisted that cultural phenomena not only may be described in 
terms of culture, but are explicable in those same terms. The ex- 
planation is on the level of the phenomena themselves, and not on a 
lower level. The point does not merely involve splitting of hairs; it 


™“The Group Fallacy in Relation to Social Science,” op. cit., p. 69. 
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involves questions of methodology that are fundamental in the 
analysis of specific social situations. Are cultural explanations 
valid, or must cultural phenomena always be given psychological 
explanations?** Is sociology only a descriptive approach? 

The validity of Allport’s position hinges upon his ability to jus- 
tify his use of the word explanation (cause). He insists upon a 
distinction between analysis (description) and determination of 
process (explanation).** The psychologist may describe emotions, 
habit response, patterned reflexes, etc., but to explain them (AIl- 
port argues) he must descend to the level of the neurologist. The 
physiologist may describe the arc, the synapse, etc., but for expla- 
nation he must drop to the level of physics and chemistry. 

While it is always desirable to reduce any behavior to its ele- 
ments, it does not follow that a statement in terms of a lower level 
of phenomena gives more valid “explanation” than possible “expla- 
nations” on the level of the phenomena being studied. Allport’s 
underlying assumption is a demarcation between description and 
explanation. Ultimate, first-cause explanation is not within the 
province of science; explanation can mean nothing more than de- 
scription that is sufficiently accurate, including the description of 
the attributes of a phenomenon or of phenomena, to permit of pre- 
diction. Description is a broad category, ranging from the roughest 
statement of the elements observable in connection with or ante- 
cedent to, any given phenomena, to a description so minute that it 
includes a large number of the involved variables. Description of 
the latter degree becomes explanation: description when carried to 
the prediction point becomes cause, or explanation. Instead of two 
discrete categories, there are here involved only different degrees 
of the same category. 


* Cf. R. H. Lowie, Culture and Ethnology, chap. i; W. H. R. Rivers, Psy- 
chology and Ethnology (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co.), chap. i, “Sociology 
and Psychology”; Clark Wissler, “The Psychological Aspects of the Culture-En- 
vironment Relation,” American Anthropologist (ns.), XIV (1914), 217-25; A. L. 
Kroeber, of. cit. In this Kroeber says: “What, then, has occurred is that biology, 
which correlates and often identifies the ‘physical’ and the mental, has gone one 
natural but yet unjustified step further, and assumed the social as mental; whence 
the explanation of civilization in physiological and mechanical terms was an un- 
avoidable consequence” (p. 21; Sociology Press reprint). 

* “The Group Fallacy in Relation to Social Science,” op. cit., p. 70. 
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Allport has confused what for better name we may designate as 
the principle of necessity and the principle of sufficiency and this 
confusion has led him into the error involved in his position as 


\) stated in the preceding paragraphs.* The error lies in assuming 


that because a part of a whole is necessary in order that the whole 
may exist, the whole must accordingly be stated (explained) in 
terms of the necessary part. An example of this confusion is found 
in some of the writing of Charles Ellwood. He has written,” 

All are agreed that the social life is possible only through the mental in- 
teraction of individuals. This means that the social process must be described 
in essentially psychological terms. If sociology is to become a science, it must 
find, therefore, some psychological universal to explain social condition and 
change, structure and functioning. 


Substitute the words “breathing of air” for “mental interraction of 
individuals,” and the error is apparent. Similarly, men must have 
stomachs to live social life, but it does not follow that social phe- 
nomena, therefore, must be stated in the terminology of the chem- 
istry of the stomach. Yet apparently this error, in a subtler form, 
has led Allport to formulate his doctrine of explanation in terms of 
a necessary “lower level.’’ Because psychological factors underlie 
behavior (just as there are chemical ard physical factors) he posits 
that these necessary factors are also sufficient to explain cultural 
behavior. The growth of any invention makes this error clear. Why 
did the steam engine develop when and where it did? Man, the bio- 
logical mechanism, with his psychological attributes is a mecessary 
factor in its appearance. But man, so conceived, was present long 
before the appearance of the steam engine; the sufficient explana- 
tion of the invention comes only through the cultural approach, and 
with statement in cultural terminology. 

The error in Allport’s distinction between description and ex- 
planation can also be approached another way: in specific in- 
stances in the field of natural science explanation is in terms of the 

* For these terms the writer is under obligation to his colleague, Professor Wil- 
son D. Wallis, with whom he has discussed many of the points incorporated into this 
article. 


* Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects (New York: D. Appleton Co.), p. 
179. Italics mine. 
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phenomena under observation, and moreover, is possible only in 
these terms. Thus the explanation of the rising of the sun is totally 
in terms of the “rising” of the sun. The explanation is an elaborate 
description of the position of the sun and the planetary bodies in 
our universe; there is and can be no sufficient explanation on a 
lower level. Again, the growth of an organ of the body is not only 
described but “explained” in terms of that organ. Only when the 
organ is understood in terms of its own processes of growth can any 
possible reduction to a lower level of explanation be attempted. 
And even when this step has been taken, the result is no new prin- 
ciple of explanation, as Allport conceives it, but rather description 
in different terminology. 

The practical, methodological implication of this theoretical 
discussion is important. Instead of an original attempt at explana- 
tion in terms of a lower level of phenomena, the first step is expla- 
nation in terms of the level of the phenomena under observation. 
To show the validity of this generalization, as well as to illustrate 
the distinction between the principles of necessity and sufficiency, 
four problems from the field of sociology will be stated, and (now 
reverting to Allport) the question asked, What explanation is pos- 
sible in terms of a psychological level? 

1. In certain sections of rural New Hampshire linguistic 
changes have resulted in the transformation of a final em into an 
ing. Thus chicken is pronounced chicking. South of a geographic 
line in the United States ing tends to become im: as in runnin’. A 
child reared either north or south in the areas mentioned has his 
linguistic reactions “controlled” accordingly. Is a psychological- 
level explanation adequate to account for the differences in be- 
havior? Would it not inevitably “explain” either too much or not 
enough, and thus be no explanation at all? Would any knowledge, 
even in detail, of reflexes, the physiology of the voice box, or the 
processes of conditioning, enable one to account for these differ- 
ences which are clearly cultural phenomena? Given a psychologist 
with his technical knowledge, and a philologist with his cultural 
background in linguistics, which would offer the better explana- 
tion? 
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2. An unusually interesting recent volume by Robert Graves 
bears the title Lars Porsena or the Future of Swearing.” Graves 
points out that in Egypt the gravest insult a man may be given is to 
call him, “You father of sixty dogs!” In India, on the other hand, 
no response would be forthcoming with this epithet, but hint-that a 
man has had a liaison with his brother’s wife, and mortal offense has 
been given. Individuals born into these two culture areas respond 
to the stimulus of the oath, but would knowledge of psychology re- 
veal the differential in the behavior? As a matter of fact, the dif- 
ference becomes apparent only through a cultural approach, and 
explicable only in terms of culture. 

3. Robert Fulton’s “Cleremont” appeared in 1807. It is a typ- 
ical invention. Allport admits the need for consideration of social 
background in the inventive process,” yet at the same time he 
writes, “Invention, a term lightly used by ethnologists, must be ex- 
plained in psychological rather than cultural terms. The need or 
prepotent drive behind inventive behavior exists only in individu- 
als.””*® Here again is the seeming confusion of the necessary with 
the sufficient. What is the psychological explanation of the “Clere- 
mont” that does not explain too much? 

4. From the history of paper-making and block-printing a 
fourth typical problem may be cited. Both inventions are Chinese, 
and of early origin. The spread of block-printing and paper west- 
ward was over the well-established silk routes; but block-printing 
did not reach the European world until the fifteenth century—ap- 
proximately seven hundred years after reaching a high level of de- 
velopment in the Orient. During these seven hundred years many 
other elements of Oriental culture were brought into Europe and 
adopted—including paper, the compass, and gunpowder. Why did 
the printing process falter in diffusion? This is a specific problem 
in culture contact, but is there an explanation in psychological 
terms? Would knowledge of suggestion, imitation, or conditioned 
responses enables the psychologist to explain without first having 
knowledge of cultural factors? Can a sufficient explanation be 


™ New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1928. 
* Social Psychology (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co.), p. 418. 
* “The Group Fallacy in Relation to Social Science,” of. cit., p. 72. 
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given on other than the cultural level?*® Is not the psychological 
explanation possible only after the cultural explanation has been 
given? 

There are problems in the study of cultural phenomena in which 
the psychologist may supplement the work of the sociologist, espe- 
cially in problems centering in the differential adjustment of indi- 
viduals within a culture area. But there are other problems in 
which the psychologist is of little aid and in which a knowledge of 
psychology renders no service in deriving the necessary explana- 
tions. The cultural approach is valid because it contributes more 
toward an explanation of some of the problems associated with 
group life and the behavior of individuals in the group than other 
approaches contribute. 

*” The example is drawn from Roland Dixon, The Building of Cultures (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons), pp. 141-45; he in turn drew upon T. F. Carter, The 


Invention of Printing in China and Its Spread Westward (New York: Columbia 
University Press). 
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THE COMPOSITION OF POLITICAL ATTITUDES 


GORDON W. ALLPORT ~ 
Dartmouth College 


ABSTRACT 


This study is offered in support of the contention that attitudes can be meas- 
ured, and that under suitable conditions the questionnaire affords a relatively satis- 
factory method of procedure. The political preferences, information, prejudices, and 
convictions of 375 undergraduates were studied. By methods of correlation and of 
comparing extreme groups in respect to scholarship, prejudice, and radicalism, the 
existence of types is discovered. The most prominent types are those showing 
radicalism with high scholarship and low prejudice, and conservatism with low schol- 
arship and high prejudice. Those who feel strongly on political matters, the Catho- 
lics, the Jews, and those who differ in vote from their fathers also show distinctive 
political and personal qualities. The study discovers the hierarchy of prejudice for 
the group as a whole; the leading bias is antisocialistic. Several practical conclusions 
for politics are offered. The principal theoretical conclusion is that political behavior 
is not specific, but is related to inclusive sets or attitudes in personality. The politi- 


' cal character of men is, on the whole, bound up with many generic traits in their 


personalities. 


The presidential election of 1928 presented an unusual oppor- 
tunity for a study of the attitudes that influence voting. The situa- 
tion was such as to evoke explicitly strong feeling, prejudice, and 
other factors usually present, but often obscured in political con- 
tests. The present investigation was directed to the examination, 
with a method as objective as the problem allowed, of several such 
determinants in voting. The specific questions for the study were 
three: (1) What differentiating factors are there in the personali- 


‘ties of voters that might be regarded as constituting determinants 


for political opinion and political behavior? (2) What practical 
consequences for political science might be deduced from such 
discoveries as the study makes regarding the constitution of po- 
litical nature? (3) What light can the method employed throw 
upon the troublesome problem of the nature of attitudes? At the 
close of the article the results of the study are summarized under 
these three headings. Since the third problem offers the chief diffi- 
culties as well as the chief rewards to the investigator, a definitive 
statement of the question, and the answer that the present study 
suggests, will be given before proceeding with the experiment itself. 
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At present there is little agreement among psychologists as to 
the nature of attitudes; some say, for example, that they are verbal 
fictions, some say that they are psychological realities. Among the 
second class, there are various guesses as to the precise nature of 
attitudes. This initial handicap to investigation will not discourage 
us if we keep in mind the analogous difficulties in the way of de- 
fining intelligence. Since intelligence has proved to be mensurable 
if not definable, so indeed may attitudes. In the process of measure- 
ment and in the manipulation of the empirical data obtained, a per- 
fect definition may eventually emerge. All definitions in the mean- 
time are merely heuristic. 

A temporary definition of attitude, one that agrees with the 
results of the present study at least, is the following: An attitude 
is a disposition to act which is built up by the integration of nu- 
merous specific responses of a similar type, but which exists as a 
general neural “set,” and when activated by a specific stimulus re- 
sults in behavior that is more obviously a function of the disposi- 
tion than of the activating stimulus. The important thing to note 
about this definition is that it considers attitudes as broad, generic 
(not simple and specific) determinants of behavior. The results of 
the present study are offered as evidence for this view, which states, 
in brief, that the dispositions affecting a man’s vote affect also much 
else in his behavior, and exist not as mere colligations of specific 
habits but as generic and internally consistent trends in personality. 

The writer has elsewhere expressed his conviction that the cur- 
rent emphasis on the specificity of habits obscures the path of 
progress. The fact that behavior is dominated by broad and in- 
clusive mental sets, by generic traits, should be apparent to any 
observer. The contrary view, however, is surprisingly widespread 
owing to a subtle error in the interpretation of certain recent sta- 
tistical studies. The error seems to have arisen in some such way 
as the following: Ethical conceptions, such as “honesty” have been 
examined, and the evidence of non-focal or specific behavior in re- 
lation to this conception has been taken as evidence that no higher 


* Jour. Abnor. & Soc. Psychol., XXIII (1928), 2; XXIV (1929), 1. Cf. also 
Psychol. Bull., XX1V (1927), 5. 
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neural organization of amy type exists. It need only be pointed out, 
to prove this conclusion false, that a linguistic general concept does 
not necessarily correspond to a neural generalization. A person may 
indeed not be honest “in general” but still may very well be ascend- 
ant, conservative, or gregarious “in general’: The virtues (or 
vices) of character are by no means the same things as ¢raits of 
personality; the former exist only from the social point of view; 
the latter exist neurally. There is another easy but fallacious de- 
duction from this recent experimental work. It is said that because 
a person does not behave with complete consistency, there is there- 
fore no consistency within his personality. Personalities clearly are 
not entirely consistent. They may be extroverted in certain re- 
spects, introverted in others,’ accurate in some respects, inaccurate 
in others,* deceitful in some respects, honorable in others.* But 
even if these linguistic concepts did correspond to neural realities 
(and they apparently do not), the results fail to establish specific- 
ity or lack of generic congruence in personality, for though people 
may not be entirely consistent with respect to any one of these 
alleged traits, they may nevertheless manifest patterns of consist- 
ency between the traits. For these reasons it seems incorrect to 
assume, at least on present evidence, that behavior is a function 
merely of the immediate stimulus situation without further refer- 
ence to the generic determinants (traits and attitudes) which com- 
mon sense assures us are the distinctive criteria of personality. 

As a matter of fact, most of the recent investigations of atti- 
tudes plainly assume the existence of consistent trends of a higher 
level. Many studies have attained a considerable success in the 
measurement of attitudes.° Other studies have critically estab- 


* E. R. Guthrie, Jour. Abnor. & Soc. Psychol., XXII (1927), 82-88. 

*G. Hartmann, “Precision and Accuracy,” Arch. of Psychol., No. 100 (1928). 
Pp. 42. 

*“M. A. May and H. Hartshorne, Studies in Deceit (New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1928). 

*For example, H. T. Moore, Jour. Abnor. & Soc. Psychol., XX (1925), 234- 
44; F. H. Allport and D. A. Hartmann, Amer. Pol. Sci. Rev., XTX (1925), 735-60; 
H. E. Burtt, School & Society, XVII (1923), 444-48; E. S. Jones, Jour. Appl. 
Psychol., X (1926), 427-36. 
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lished the theory of measurement for these higher levels.* Against 
this impressive evidence may be placed the criticisms of a small 
number of investigators, notably Bain.’ Another skeptical writer 
is Symonds. He writes, 

Our general conclusion is that attitude is subsumed under habit and has no 
existence as a separate reaction Attitudes, not being reaction arcs in 
the nervous system, but only attributes of their connections cannot be learned 
directly at all. They are merely by-products of other learning. 


But even Symonds admits that by multiplying questions, the groups 
of specific habits which are called attitudes may be measured with 
reliability.* It is apparent that the majority of investigators are 
favorably disposed toward research with the aid of such methods 
as we can at present command, even though in regard to the theory 
of attitudes there as yet is little agreement. 


METHOD 


The following method was employed in the present study to 
secure some indication of the nature of attitudes within the political 
sphere: A questionnaire of seven pages was given to 375 students 
of elementary psychology in Dartmouth College one month prior to 
the presidential election of 1928. The questions included a large 
number of items planned to reveal information regarding the radi- 
cal-conservative attitude of the student, his knowledge of the issues 
of the campaign, and his prejudices, along with miscellaneous items 
regarding his choice of candidate, his religious affiliation, his fath- 
er’s political preference, and the like. Samples of the chief types 
of questions are given below: 

* For example, L..L. Thurstone, Jour. Abnor. & Soc. Psychol., XXII (1928), 
415-30; Amer. Jour. Soc., XXXIII (1927), 529-54. Also, S. Rice, Quantitative 
Methods in Politics (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1928). 


*R. Bain, Amer. Jour. Soc., XX XIII (1927), 940-57. This writer would have 
us embrace again the behavioristic hope of salvation through the direct and objec- 
tive measurement of actual movements, as exemplified in the exceptional (and 
rarely applicable) technique of May and Hartshorne for the detection of deceit. 
For an interesting discussion of the impracticability and inadequacy of strictly be- 
havioristic procedure in the study of attitudes see, E. Faris, Amer. Jour. Soc., 
XXXIV (1928), 271-81. 

*P. M. Symonds, The Nature of Conduct (New York: Macmillan Co.), espe- 
cially pp. 230, 232. 
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To detect the radical-conservative attitude: 


State ownership of public utilities (check the opinion with which 

you are most in sympathy, whether or not it expresses your exact 

views ) 

Not so much public ownership as at present should be practiced __. 
No more public ownership than at present should be practiced _ ss 
The government should control at least the major power of the 

country like Muscle Shoals and Boulder Dam EES 8 
Government ownership of power should simply be a stepping- 

stone to more widespread government ownership salaceniaiii, 


To determine amount of information and misinformation possessed : 


(Mark the statements T or F according to your judgment of 

them as true or false) 

Boulder Dam generates power which for the time being is dis- 

tributed by the government fa 
The equalization fee brings government assistance by subsidy to 

equalize the advantage to industry and agriculture acide 
Socialists regard unemployment insurance as dangerous since it 

is class legislation, and makes the poor into a kind of servile 

class 

Smith’s expressed attitude toward the liquor traffic favors the 

right of each state to determine its own prohibition or license Ss 
Hoover suggests inland waterways as one of the solutions of the 

farming problem 


To detect prejudice: 


(Indicate your personal view by checking the statement that 

most nearly expresses your opinion) 

The cultural background of Smith and his family disqualifies him 

for presidency 
complete agreement 
slight agreement 
disagreement 

Hoover is too stodgy, too much of a “Mrs. Grundy in pants” to 

qualify as president of the nation 
complete agreement ian 
slight agreement 
disagreement 

The fact that Thomas was a minister before he resigned to take 

up Socialist agitation should add to his disqualifications 
complete agreement 
slight agreement 
disagreement 
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It may be objected that this technique secures opinion rather 
than attitude. The difference between these concepts is slight. As 
Thurstone says, “An opinion symbolizes an attitude.”* The same 
writer goes on to show that the opinion (verbal report) may indeed 
not represent adequately the attitude, but neither does any index of 
truth adequately represent truth—a shortcoming of any method of 
measurement. In the present case, there was a co-operative group 
and a topic upon which opinions could be freely expressed without 
risk of personal disadvantage. The hazard of obtaining false opin- 
ions (diverging from true attitudes} was slight. In politics opinion 
is as close as one ever comes to actual attitudes, and furthermore in 
the election it is the opinion that counts. 

The scoring of the material offered some difficulty. Thurstone’s 
ideal unit of measurement proposed recently*® is manifestly impos- 
sible for an occasional study of attitudes at the time of an election. 
The second best criterion for scoring was adopted. Twenty-five 
professors of social science independently gave their judgments as 
to the significance of the items employed. They rated the questions 
planned to reveal radicalism-conservatism according to the degree 
of the attitude each answer betrayed (1 most radical, 4 most con- 
servative). In using this scale there was virtually no disagreement 
among the judges on the relative position of the items. The ques- 
tions of information were either “right” or “wrong,” since each 
proposition stood for a definite ascertainable fact in the campaign. 
The prejudice items were rated by the same twenty-five professors 
on a scale of o, 1, 2, indicating no prejudice, slight prejudice, or 
considerable prejudice, respectively. The prejudice score for an 
answer was the average of the twenty-five judgments for the an- 
swer in question. The average deviations were small enough to be 
disregarded. 

Using these methods of scoring it was possible to obtain for each 
student a radicalism-conservatism score, three information scores 
(rights, wrongs, omissions), a prejudice score; also many facts 
were ascertained concerning college grades, political choices, agree- 


*L. L. Thurstone, Amer. Jour. Soc., XX XIII (1928), 531. 
Ibid., pp. 520-54. 
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ment with fathers on political choices, estimation of the importance 
of issues, religious affiliations, and so forth. 


RESULTS” 


The range of scores for the most important portions of the 
study (340 cases complete) is given in Table I. 


TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES AND OBTAINED MEANS 


| Possible Range Obtained Range | Obtained Means 


Radicalism-conservatism.......... 6.0-24.0 6.0-21.0 15.34 
Information (right)............... 0-30.0 I .0-25.0 12.22 


The coefficients of correlation (Pearson formula) between these 
various scores are presented in Table IT. 


TABLE II 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SCORES (340 CASES) 


| Prejudice | College Grades | Tfermation | Misinformation 


| — .271 +.2I0 + .016 — .190 
: + .034 + .034 + .036 + .036 

+ .036 + .036 + .035 

College grades........... .| +.111 — .224 
+ .036 + .035 


These coefficients suggest the existence of patterns of attitudes. 
For example, note the agreements within the following patterns: 

high prejudice—conservatism—low college grades—amisinfor- 
mation 

low prejudice—radicalism—low misinformation 

high college grades—radicalism—information—low misinfor- 
mation 
Though not high, the coefficients invite further examination of the 
patterns suggested. Starting with one feature of the pattern as a 


" For generous assistance with the labor involved in making computations and 
for other aid, the writer is deeply indebted to L. W. Doob, H. L. Rogers, A. F. 
Clifford, and J. A. Davis. 
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point of reference, it is possible to inspect all other features that are 
related to it. Thus, if the unmistakably radical students are studied 
in respect to all their concomitant attitudes, it should be possible to 
determine the extent to which congruence in personality is shown 
by the radical students as a group. In short, information may in 
this way be secured concerning the nature of the radical type. 

Radicalism-conservatism.—The most radical 10 per cent of the 
papers, and likewise the most conservative 10 per cent were studied, 
in comparison with each other and with the mass. The outstanding 
results are presented in Table III. 


TABLE II 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN RADICALS AND CONSERVATIVES 


Difference P. E. Difference 


Prejudice 0.2 
Information 


Omissions 
College grades 
Disagree with father’s vote. . 
Feel 

strongly . 

moderately 

indifferently 
Votes for 


Several interesting conclusions can be drawn from these data. 
(In all cases where the probable error of the difference is given, the 
chances are 100 in 100 that the difference obtained is a true and not 
a chance difference, except in the case of college grades, in which 
the chances favoring a true difference are 98 in 100.) (1) Radicals 
show less prejudice than the group as a whole (2.82 vs. 3.93) and 
decidedly less prejudice than the conservatives (2.82 vs. 4.51). 
(2) While possessing no more information than the conservatives or 
the group as a whole, the radicals had less misinformation. They 
omitted more items when they felt their knowledge to be insuffi- 


| Radi Gro Conservative | 
mse | 12.37 | ©.06 < diff. 
8.55 6.10 | 2.45 0.76 
4.81 4.08 0.73 0.16 
32% 8% 24° ¢ 
| 60% 98% 21% 
| 13% | 16° 0 | 3% f 
| 58% 64% 7A 
20 19% | 10° 
Smith. . 39% 30% 
| | 
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cient.’* (3) In college grades the radicals are significantly superior 
to the conservatives, who in turn are inferior to the mass (Table I). 
(4) Those who disagree with their father’s vote are far more likely 
to be political radicals. A striking tendency appears for the entire 
group of students to vote as their fathers vote; their political faith 
is apparently a faith in their ancestors’ faith. Forty-seven per cent 
of the radicals, 79 per cent of the entire group, and 84 per cent of 
the conservatives vote as their fathers vote. Significantly perhaps, 
21 per cent of the radicals did not indicate their father’s choice, 9 
per cent of the entire group, and 8 per cent of the conservatives. 
Here there seems to be evidence of a “domestic radicalism” to ac- 
company the political. 

(5) Only 69 per cent of the radicals indicated natural Protes- 
tant affiliations, 79 per cent of the group as a whole, and 98 per cent 
of the conservatives. Thirteen per cent of the radicals refused to 
answer this question, 6 per cent of the entire group, and o per cent 
of the conservatives. Here there seems to be evidence for a “reli- 
gious radicalism” (non-conformity) to accompany the domestic 
and the political. (6) As for intensity of feeling on political issues, 
our results do not bear out the findings of F. H. Allport and D. 
Hartman.** Our radicals unlike theirs profess to feel “indiffer- 
ently.”” Whether this condition discloses a defense mechanism of 
some sort or whether our radicals are of the “intellectual” variety 
is not immediately apparent. From the high college grades of our 
radicals the latter assumption is probably the safer. Likewise, in 
our study the radicals are not prejudiced, and “strong feeling,” as 
will be shown later, is markedly associated with high prejudice. 

(7) Table V shows that the most differentiating attitude of the 
radicals is the high relative importance that they ascribe to public 
ownership. (8) In their voting, conservatives displayed a tendency 
to act consistently with their convictions. All who voted (98 per 
cent) voted for the recognized conservative candidate. But the 

“ A special analysis of their response to all questions pertaining to socialistic 
activity revealed the interesting fact that radicals had no more knowledge con- 
cerning socialism than did the mass, but they did have markedly less prejudice 
against this political doctrine. 

" Amer. Pol. Sci. Rev., X1X (1025), 735-60. 
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radicals were far from being so consistent. Nearly one-half did not 
vote for a liberal candidate. Here is a demonstration of the pre- 
dicament of liberal candidates in America. Even those voters who 
have marked liberal attitudes frequently fail to vote consistently 
with their political persuasions. It has become axiomatic that citi- 
zens in our country vote conservatively, even if they think liberally. 
Especially toward election time does conservatism in action in- 
crease.’* Whether this phenomenon is due to a lack of effective 
organization among the liberals, to a timidity of action when faced 
with an important decision, or to a lack of integration in the per- 
sonalities of radicals (so that their action and their attitudes fail 
to agree) is not known. Whatever the explanation, it appears that 
the conservative candidate in this country can count not only on 
the regular vote of the conservatives but also on the vote of many 
of his natural opponents, the radicals, as well. 

To sum up the psychology of the radical as revealed from this 
survey, it is shown that the radical is less prejudiced and possesses 
less misinformation and has higher college grades, thus showing on 
the average a certain type of imsight** higher than that shown by 
conservatives. He is also aggressive, as shown by his omission 
(without permission) of many items from the questionnaire, such 
as questions of information, his religious affiliations, and the like. 
He displays domestic, religious, and scholastic radicalism (in the 
sense of non-conformity) along with his political radicalism. These 
relations must be taken as evidence for the principal contention of 
this article that “political attitudes” show a tendency to pervade the 
entire personality. 

High college grades—low college grades.—That high- and low- 
grade students also have characteristic political attitudes is shown 
in Table IV. 

The significant features of this table are the unmistakable tend- 
ency for high-grade students to be radical, to disagree with their 
father’s vote, to have less misinformation, and to omit items calling 


“S. Rice, Quantitative Methods in Politics, pp. 270-79. 

“Insight may be defined here as the appreciation of the facts and issues of the 
campaign in relation to the interests and attitudes of the self, or briefly, the ability 
to dispose of irrelevancies. 
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for information when they do not know the answer. (They do not 
possess actually more political information.) There is also a marked 
tendency for them to be less prejudiced. 


TABLE IV 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN HIGH AND Low SCHOLARSHIP GROUPS 
High Group Low Group Difference /P.E. Difference* 

Conservatism. ............ 13.6 15.4 1.8 ©.414 
Information 

Ee 12.23 12.52 ©.29 < diff. 

Disagree with father’s vote. . 16% 5% 11% 
Votes for 

75% 79% 4% 


*All probable errors given in this table yield probabilities of 95 in 100 or better that the ob- 
tained difference is not due to chance. 


In studying their opinion as to the importance of issues in the 
campaign, it is evident from Table V that the high-grade men dif- 
fer chiefly from the low-grade men in considering agriculture and 
tariff as less important issues, and foreign relations and govern- 


TABLE V* 
JUDGMENTS OF VARIOUS GROUPS ON THE IMPORTANCE OF ISSUES 


Agriculture...... 2.27 2.31 1.97 2.13 2.42 2.50 2.14 
Foreign relations.| 2.47 2.39 2.83 2.58 2.52 2.47 2.35 
Prohibition. .... . 3.18 3.24 3.16 3.47 3.16 3.03 3.47 
, a 3.49 3-57 3.10 3.87 3.10 3.35 3-79 
Government own- 

ee ee 3.63 4.02 3.29 4.10 4.44 3.26 
Religion......... 5.57 5.84 5.89 5-79 5.66 5.32 5.97 


*The lower the scores the higher the estimation of importance of an issue. 


ment ownership as more important. This tendency indicates per- 
haps that the high-grade men are less influenced by newspapers and 
more by distant or ultimate considerations of national welfare. 
High prejudice—low prejudice —Comparing the per cent 
least prejudiced and the ro per cent most prejudiced in the group, 
interesting differentiations appear, as summarized in Table VI. It 
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may be noted especially from this table that (1) low-prejudice stu- 
dents are significantly more radical than are the highly prejudiced. 
Low-prejudice students are also more radical than the mass (cf. 
Table I). (2) It is a striking fact that those low in prejudice have 
the most information. It will be seen from Tables III and IV that 
neither radicalism nor high college grades are associated with in- 
formation (although they are associated with less misinformation). 
There seems therefore to be a direct affinity between knowing po- 
litical facts and being free from political prejudice. (3) There is a 


TABLE VI 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN HIGH AND Low PrEjupice Groups 


High Low : 
Prejudice Prejudice Difference P. E. Difference 


Conservatism 13.19 0.42 


Information 
i 13.88 0.71 
9.41 .69 
6.70 ‘ < diff. 
College grades ; 4.44 ©.20 
Protestants y 73% 
Disagree with father’s vote. . q% 36% 
Feel 

strongly 

moderately 

indifferently 
Votes for 


corresponding freedom from misinformation among the unpreju- 
diced, which is not due, as in the case of the high-grade men and 
radicals, merely to a cautious tendency to omit items that they can- 
not answer with assurance. 

(4) A significant difference is obtained between the average 
scholarship of the high- and low-prejudice groups, the difference 
favoring those low in prejudice. (5) A larger percentage of the 
high-prejudice group is Protestant in religion and agrees with the 
father in voting. (6) There is a striking tendency for the less prej- 
udiced to feel less strongly about political matters. In our data it 
is not radicalism or reactionism with which strong feeling is directly 
associated but, much more significantly, high prejudice.** (7) The 


* Cf. Footnote 13 and the accompanying discussion in the body of this article. 
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tabulation of votes shows that the high-prejudice group favored 
Hoover more unanimously than did the mass, and much more so 
than did the low-prejudice group. (8) Concerning the importance 
of issues, the low-prejudice group, like the high-scholarship and 
radical groups ranked government ownership as a more important 
issue than did the mass as a whole or the groups of opposite char- 
acter (cf. Table V). 

An incidental study was made of the nature of the prejudices of 
the entire group (370 cases). Table VII presents in summary the 


TABLE VII 
PREJUDICES OF ENTIRE Group (370 Cases) * 
Ave 
Rank Prejudice Prejudice 
1....| Thomas is disqualified by his advocacy of revolution ©.59 1.5 
2....| Considerations concerning the religion of candidates 0.58 z.9 
3...-| Hoover’s degree should count in his election 0.57 1.7 
4....| Cultural background of Smith disqualified him 0.52 1.6 
5....| Hoover entitled to presidency as reward for humani- 
tarian work 0.45 1.7 
6....| Hoover should be elected because of wife’s social 
competence 1.7 
7....| Personal habits of Smith against him °.28 1.7 
8....| Smith’s humble background in his favor 0.24 1.5 
9....| Hoover too stodgy, a “Mrs. Grundy in pants” 0.14 1.8 
10....| Being an ex-minister disqualifies Thomas ©.07 1.9 
11....| Hoover’s foreign contacts against him 0.06 1.7 


“Dartmouth is commonly regarded as a “‘liberal’’ college, and in studi respects merits its dis- 
tinctive reputation. It is interesting, however, that the student ed gave 79 per cent of 
its votes to Hoover and only 19 per cent to Smith, An the tribution of votes in the nation 
was: Hoover, 58 per cent, = Smith, 41 cent. From these results it is apparent that Dartmouth 
voted as the nation voted, only more so. voting and prejudice are as on | Cr as they seem 
to be from this study, then the hierarchy of Lager in Table VII may be t merely 
an exaggeration of prevailing national prejudices. A separate study, of aon 2 should be be made to 
confirm this guess. 
character of these biases and their relative extent. It will be re- 
called that the standard for scoring these prejudices was the average 
judgment of twenty-five professors of social science as to the 
amount of prejudice indicated by each reply. Prejudice was defined 
in securing these judgments as “an opinion which affects a person’s 
political choices, but which rationally considered has no bearing 
upon the fitness of the candidate for office.” It is clear from a 
glance at these items that to a considerable extent misinformation 


is a factor in their determination of prejudice. 
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An anti-socialist prejudice, based clearly on a lack of knowledge 
of the platform of the Socialist party is the leading prejudice. More 
than half of the subjects showed prejudice (and hence ignorance) 
in respect to this item. The second prejudice in the list is especially 
interesting in comparison with the issues of the campaign as judged 
by the students. When the various issues were judged “rationally” 
(Table V) nearly all students considered religion as a negligible 
issue. And yet over a third of the students betrayed prejudice in 
the matter when given an opportunity to do so indirectly. It may 


TABLE VIII 


OTHER PATTERNS OF ATTITUDE 


=—" Those Who 

Catholics Differ in 
61) Vote from 
3 Father (43) 


286 3: 
7° 


Votes for 


Importance of issues 
Agriculture 
Foreign relations 


Ce 


Government ownership 
Religion 
Mean college grade 
Mean prejudice score 
Mean prejudice score on religion 
Mean conservative score 
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also be observed that the vote of the Catholic students (Table 
VIII) went overwhelmingly for Smith. The other items indicate 
“high-brow” and cultural prejudices in various degrees of inten- 
sity. Less significant seem to be the biases in favor of “the side- 
walks of New York,” provincialism, and against a clerical back- 
ground. The prejudices which are most apparent in the electorate 
studied are the anti-Socialistic, the religious (chiefly anti-Catho- 
lic), and those favorable to the type of culture and activity repre- 
sented by Hoover (and his wife). 

Other evidence of patterns of attitudes ——Table VIII presents 
in summary fashion other interesting results from an examination 
of the questionnaires. 
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The interesting features of this table are the following. (1) 
Those who feel strongly tend on the average to have lower college 
grades, to be more prejudiced, more conservative, and especially 
more prejudiced regarding religion, than does the class as a whole. 
(2) Those who are Catholic vote for Smith in large numbers (20 
per cent of the Smith vote came from Catholics, as compared with 
0.7 per cent of the Hoover vote from the same class), are lowest in 
college grades, less prejudiced especially in reference to religion, are 
relatively radical, consider prohibition an important issue and for- 
eign relations a relatively unimportant issue. (3) Those who are 
Jewish were highest in college grades, lowest in prejudice, rela- 
tively radical, and low in religious prejudice. They considered pro- 
hibition the most important issue, and foreign relations less impor- 
tant than did the class as a whole. (4) Those who differ in vote 
from father tended to vote as a group for either Smith or Thomas, 
to be relatively unprejudiced, and were the most radical of any of 
the groups studied. They considered foreign relations and govern- 
ment ownership more important as issues than did the mass as a 
whole. (5) In several respects this table presents data reciprocal 
to the data in earlier tables, and in every such case the data are 
confirmatory. 

TYPES VERSUS PERSONALITIES 


The results which have been presented tend to establish the 
existence of political types. Only indirectly do they bear upon 
personality. To be sure wherever unmistakable statistical differen- 
tiations have been obtained between extreme groups, there must be 
many individuals who in their personalities display these differen- 
tiating features. It is obvious, however, that the same individual 
need not show in his personality all the attitudes that are related in 
the type. Thus, the Jews, on the average, show radicalism, prefer 
Smith, have high college grades, and low prejudice. An individual 
Jew need not have precisely this pattern of attitudes. Predictions 
can be predictions only for the average. It is maintained, however, 
that since some personalities must possess the patterning of atti- 
tudes which this study has revealed for groups, it is necessary to 
believe that the political disposition of a personality is not a dis- 
sociated tendency (one item in a “sum total” of traits), but is inti- 
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mately connected with many pervasive factors in its nature, such as 
insight, religious sentiments, prejudice, scholarship, and domestic 
conformity. 

The technique employed in this study should be supplemented, 
if a complete knowledge of the political nature of a person is de- 
sired, by case-studies. This problem is somewhat outside the scope 
of the present paper,"’ but in order to illustrate its possibilities, two 
analyses of single papers are offered. They should suffice to show 
that in addition to the existence of political types that are the out- 
come of interlocking attitudes in the student body considered as a 
whole, there are definitely congruent patterns of attitudes within 
individuals. 


Case 1.—Is in the extreme ro per cent for conservatism, high prejudice, 
and low college grades. Votes for Hoover. Considers tariff the most important 
issue of the campaign, followed in order by prohibition, agriculture, foreign rela- 
tions, government ownership, and religion. Every one of his political opinions 
reflects a satisfaction with the status quo, except for a slight liberal tendency in 
reference to foreign relations and a strong reactionary tendency in regard to 
agriculture. Considers it “undesirable” for a Catholic to be president. Always 
votes Republican. Feels “moderately strongly” about the campaign. Has more 
misinformation than information regarding the campaign (12 rights, 17 wrongs, 
I omission—chance would have given a higher score). Registered anti-Smith 
prejudice on every possible occasion, likewise anti-Socialist prejudice. Is a 
Protestant, votes as his father votes, and regards himself as “rather conserva- 
tive.” The pattern here is one of a dull political conservative, without political 
knowledge and saturated with political prejudice, with big-business leanings, 
and no non-conformity in his personal life to offset his political typicality. 

Case 2.—Has radical convictions, but votes for Hoover, and indeed al- 
ways votes Republican! (One of the frequent cases in which political convic- 
tions and political behavior are at variance.) On every issue he expresses the 
most radical (Socialist) stand, except in reference to government ownership 
when the choice is for a liberal (Democratic) plank. Yet he votes for Hoover, 
and arranges the issues in order of importance almost identically with Case 1 
(conservative). He professes to feel “indifferently” regarding the campaign. 
Strangely enough, he has both low information (high misinformation) and low 
prejudice, which probably indicates a man with liberal sympathies but lacking 
in political interest. No anti-Smith bias is shown, and no bias in favor of 
irrelevant qualifications for Hoover. He is Protestant, average in scholarship, 
prefers Smith’s personality to Hoover’s, regards himself as a “liberal,” and 
votes as his father votes. This case, in short, seems to show a conflict, perhaps 


*“ The significance of the case-study for psychology is discussed by the writer 
in the Jour. Abnor. & Soc. Psychol., XXIV (1929), 1. 
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due to lack of maturity. It seems that his vote represents a “lag” or persist- 
ence of parental influence while he personally is acquiring radical persuasions 
and open-mindedness. He might be called an unintegrated, and on the whole 
an uninterested, liberal, of the type so discouraging to liberal candidates in 
America. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. Statistical—For a group of 340 undergraduates suggestive 
(though not high) correlations were obtained between the measure- 
ments of several factors constituting political attitudes. The rela- 
tions between these factors were further examined by the method 
of comparing the extreme ro per cent of the students for each type 
of measurement with the opposite 1o per cent in respect to the same 
type of measurement. The differentiations obtained in this way are 
presented below. (For many of these differentiations the statistical 
reliability could be determined in terms of the probable error of the 
difference between two means. When this control could be used it 
was used, and only the differences that have 95 chances in roo or 
better of being true differences are presented. ) 


Political radicals (compared with conservatives ) 
are less prejudiced 
have less misinformation 
omit items of information when uncertain of answers 
have higher college grades 
are “domestic” radicals (disagree with father’s vote) 
are atypical in religious affiliation — 
possess a certain distinctive insight 
possess a certain distinctive aggressiveness 
feel less strongly about the campaign 
do not vote entirely consistently with their liberal attitudes 
consider more important the more ultimate issues, e.g., government own- 
ership 
Political conservatives (compared with radicals ) 
have reverse of the relationships listed in the foregoing 
High-scholarship men (compared with low-scholarship men) 
are more radical politically 
are less prejudiced 
have less misinformation 
omit more items when answers are not known 
disagree with father’s vote 
consider more ultimate national issues (government ownership and foreign 
relations) more important 
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Low-scholarship men (compared with high-scholarship men) 
have reverse of the relationships listed in the foregoing 
Low-prejudice group (compared with high-prejudice group) 
are more radical politically 
have more correct political information 
have less political misinformation 
have higher college grades 
are religiously atypical 
agree less with father’s vote 
feel less strongly about political issues 
vote more liberally 
consider the more ultimate national issues the more important 


High-prejudice group (compared with low-prejudice group) 

have reverse of the relationships listed in the foregoing 

The Jews, the Catholics, those who feel strongly, and those who 
differ from their fathers in voting show consistency of behavior in 
respect to the various measurements obtained (Table VIII). In 
the main these findings are reciprocal to the results summarized in 
the foregoing. In addition to this confirmation of data, it was dis- 
covered that the Jews were highest in college grades, lowest in 
prejudice; that those who disagree with fathers in voting are most 
radical of all groups (suggesting the best single item in a test for 
radicalism); that the Catholics were lowest in college grades and 
voted largely for Smith. 

2. Practical—(1) The superiority of the radical in intellectual 
outlook (as shown by high college grades, low misinformation, and 
low prejudice) is one of the most interesting results of the study. 
It recalls G. B. Shaw’s dictum that “any person under the age of 
thirty who, having a knowledge of the existing social order, is not 
a revolutionist, is an inferior.” (2) The striking homogeneity of 
the votes of conservatives and the heterogeneity of the votes of the 
radicals suggest an important problem in national elections: How 
can the liberal vote be secured for the liberal candidates? (3) Re- 
ligious considerations, even in a “liberal” college, play a part in 
voting, but are “rationally” denied as an issue in the campaign. (4) 
Prejudices are numerous and exert illogical influence in the choice 
of candidates. (5) Many prejudices are obviously based on misin- 
formation; especially striking in this connection is the anti-Social- 
ist prejudice. (6) Conservatives are more prejudiced than radi- 
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cals. (7) In most respects the conservatives stand closer to the 
mass in the various measurements and in their opinions than do 
the radicals. (8) Throughout the group there is a striking tendency 
for students to vote as their fathers vote; the tendency is most 
marked, however, in the case of the conservatives. (g) A ques- 
tionnaire is a practicable device for the study of political attitudes. 
(10) It seems defensible to speak of political types. (11) There is 
evidence, in the extremes and to some extent in the means (based 
on the probable errors of differences and on correlation respective- 
ly), that two principal types may be distinguished, the radical—low 
prejudice—high scholarship and the conservative—high prejudice 
—low scholarship. 

3. Theoretical_—The theory that political behavior is specific 
(unrelated to inclusive “sets” or “attitudes” in personality) is un- 
tenable. The large number of statistically reliable differentiations 
obtained in respect to several measurements offer evidence that the 
political character of the men in certain extreme groups is bound 
up with many generic traits in their personalities. To a lesser extent 
the correlations for the entire range of subjects demonstrate the 
same tendency. The writer proposes the view that the political na- 
ture of a man is indistinguishable from his personality as a whole, 
and that his personality as a whole is not the sum-total of his speci- 
fic reactions, but rather a congruent system of attitudes, each ele- 
ment of which is intelligible only in the light of the total pattern. A 
man’s political opinions reflect the characteristic modes of his ad- 
justment to life. 
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ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON—PIONEER PROFESSOR 
IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 


JAMES H. S. BOSSARD 
University of Pennsylvania 


ABSTRACT 


Instruction in social science was offered at the University of Pennsylvania as 
early as 1869. In 1874, a professorship of social science was created. The instructor 
involved in both developments was Robert Ellis Thompson. Consideration of 
Thompson as a pioneer professor of social science is offered by way of postscript 
to the history of social science, or sociology, as thus far written. As a person.— 
Thompson was a man of numerous inteilectual attainments and contacts, of broad 
cultural background. As a teacher—He had a remarkable influence over his classes, 
stimulating more men to the scholar’s life than any other teacher at Pennsylvania in 
a generation. As a social scientist Thompson conceived of sociology as the science 
of social relations, insisted that such a science is possible, and urged the use of the 
inductive method. Society was conceived of as an organism, and there is a hint of the 
principle of emergence. Thompson, like Carey, whose disciple he was, is usually 
thought of as an economist. He was essentially a sociologist, however, even if inter- 
ested in the economic salvation of society. He is significant in that he sensed the im- 
portance of social science as a legitimate field for academic instruction for the Ameri- 
can undergraduate. 


Instruction in social science was offered at the University of 
Pennsylvania as early as 1869. A sense of perspective is obtained 
when it is recalled that this was the year in which Bagehot pub- 
lished his Physics and Politics, that it was seven years before Sum- 
ner gave his first course of a sociological nature at Yale, twelve 
years before Professor Dunstan began his course in social science 
at Michigan, and fourteen years before the appearance of Lester 
F. Ward’s Dynamic Sociology. 

The earliest reference in the publications of the university to 
such a course is found in a statement of English requirements for 
Seniors. This announcement, as contained in the university cata- 
logue of 1869—70, reads as follows: “Guizot’s History of Civiliza- 
tion. Shaw’s English Literature. International Law (Lectures). 
Social Science (Carey). The Constitution of the United States 
(Lectures).” This statement is repeated each year until 1872-73, 
when “Social Science (Carey)” gives way to “Social Science (Carey 
and Lectures).” 

Instruction in this part of the “English” requirement was given 
by Robert Ellis Thompson, then instructor in Latin and mathemat- 
ics. It is an interesting token of the versatility that circumstances 
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forced upon the university teachers of those early days that social 
science was offered as an “English” requirement, taught by the in- 
structor of Latin and mathematics. Such a combination seems al- 
most bizarre in this age of division of intellectual labor. 

Professor Thompson’s lecture additions to the Carey textbook, 
allusion to which was made in a preceding paragraph, apparently 
found favor, for, on December 1, 1874, at a stated meeting of the 
Board of Trustees, he was elected professor of social science, be it 
noted incidentally, at a salary of $1,500 a year. This, apparently, 
is the first professorship in social science to be established in the 
United States. Again, by way of orientation, it might be noted that 
the date coincided with that of the publication of the first volume 
of Spencer’s Principles of Sociology. 

Despite the creation of the professorship, social science re- 
mains, so far as the university catalogue is concerned, a part of the 
English requirement. One change, however, occurs. “Social Sci- 
ence (Carey and Lectures)” gives way, 1874-75, to “Social Science, 
Composition and Original Declamations.” The importance of 
Carey’s views in the content of the course apparently wanes as 
those of the newly created professor of social science take form. 
In 1875—76, and for the two succeeding years, the course becomes 
“Social Science and National Economy, Thompson.” The cata- 
logue of 1878—79 separates social science from the work in English, 
recognizing it as a separate course and listing it as a Senior require- 
ment. This status continued until Thompson’s resignation in 1892. 
From 1869, therefore, and without interruption for almost a 
quarter of a century, a course called social science was a require- 
ment for all students in the Senior class at Pennsylvania. 

On the basis of present researches, to the University of Penn- 
sylvania must be given, then, priority both in the inauguration of 
a course in social science and in the creation of a professorship of 
social science. Consideration of Robert Ellis Thompson, as a pio- 
neer teacher of social science and as a writer on social topics, seems 
pertinent by way of postscript to the history of social science, or 
sociology, as thus far written. In the following pages an effort will 
be made to present Professor Thompson: first, as a person; sec- 
ond, as a teacher, and, third, as a writer on social science. 


t 


ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON 


PROFESSOR THOMPSON AS A PERSON 


Robert Ellis Thompson was born in Ireland in 1844. In 186s, 
he was graduated from the University of Pennsylvania, receiving 
the A.B. degree. Three years later, he obtained the M.A. degree 
from the same institution, and, in 1870, was given a Ph.D. degree 
by Hamilton College. In 1868, he joined the faculty of his alma 
mater as instructor in mathematics, also teaching some Latin. In 
1869, social science was added to his duties, and by 1871, this had 
come to displace his other teaching activities. In 1874, as previously 
noted, he was elected profesor of social science. In 1882, he be- 
came librarian of the university. In 1883, he was elected to the John 
Welsh Centennial Professorship of History and English Literature, 
retaining however his professorship of social science. Shortly aft- 
erward he was also given the position of chaplain of the university. 
Certainly one cannot but be impressed with the status within the 
University of Pennsylvania faculty of its first professor of social 
science. He severed his connection with the university in 1892, 
subsequently becoming the president of the Central High School 
of Philadelphia, which office he held until shortly before his death 
in 1924. 

These university duties, varied and formidable though they 
seem, fail to comprehend the range of his activities. As was the case 
with Sumner, Small, and a number of the earlier sociologists, a part 
of Thompson’s background was theological. In 1867, we find that 
the Reformed Presbytery of Philadelphia licenses him to preach, 
to be followed in 1874 by ordination. The combination of econom- 
ics and theology which featured the earlier career of Sumner is 
found, too, in the work of Thompson. In 1885-87 he lectures on 
economic subjects at Harvard and Yale, in 1891 on theology to 
Princeton Seminary students. 

Still another part of his activities were editorial in character. 
For two years, 1870—71, he was editor of the Penn Monthly; from 
1881-92, of the American, a weekly paper devoted to politics, so- 
cial problems, and literature; for many years, beginning with 1884, 
he was on the staff of the /rish World; and, beginning with 1892, 
an editor of the Sunday School Times. 

His publications cover an extensive field—social science, po- 
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litical economy, protection and the tariff, ethics, church history, and 
literature. Of significance in this connection are Social Science and 
National Economy, 1875; Elements of Political Economy, 1881; 
and De Civitate Dei—the Divine Order of Human Society, Prince- 
ton Stone Lectures, 1891. 

Obviously, here was a man of many parts—of numerous intel- 
lectual attainments and contacts, of broad cultural background. 
He was one of the elect in that vanishing race of scholars of whom 
it has been said that they could teach any subject in the curriculum 
and do so more effectively than the modern specialist in that field. 


ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON AS A TEACHER 


By common consent of all his Pennsylvania students, Robert 
Ellis Thompson was a colorful and an inspiring teacher. He had a 
remarkable influence over his classes, over tail-enders as well as 
over honor men. He gave the impression of genuine delight in, and 
complete familiarity with, his subject, and seems to have been able 
to a very considerable extent to convey this to his students. Just 
how literally these statements should be taken may be gathered 
from the judgment, repeatedly expressed by those of his day, that 
Thompson stimulated more men to the scholar’s life than any other 
teacher at Pennsylvania in a generation. 

Mr. Edward W. Mumford, secretary of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, who had been a student in Professor Thompson’s classes 
at Pennsylvania, gives a delightful and appreciative characteriza- 
tion of him as a teacher. Mr. Mumford writes, 

He led us to seductive vistas of beauty, to far horizons of speculation. He 
made literature personal and economics vital. He was frank in his prejudices, 
hot in his loyalties—a good fighter, but nevertheless an essentially kindly man. 
There came a day when he found it difficult to adjust himself to a growing de- 
mand for specialized college teaching; but I am glad that came after my time as 
an undergraduate. For each student, I am convinced, should come somewhere 


into contact with a mind like Thompson’s that ranges freely in its reading and 
interests, and makes every subject it touches one of “the humanities.’ 


Professor Thompson was, from all one gathers, a picturesque 
figure. Colleague and student alike acclaim the magnetism of his 
personality and the broad diversity of his intellectual interests. 


* Quoted from a letter by Mr. Mumford to the writer. 
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There is something significant and delightful, too, about the unfail- 
ing manner in which every allusion to his dignity by his contem- 
poraries is followed by a reference to the twinkle in his eye, and 
every comment concerning his scholarship is accompanied by an 
equal emphasis upon his sly, kindly humor. Moreover, his brogue 
appears to have been quite as richly deep as his culture. 

In short, we are considering a man who combined courage, cul- 
ture, dignity, humor, kindliness, originality, and scholarship in 
that deliciously effective and inspiring proportion that one finds 
all too infrequently in the teaching profession. Under his leader- 
ship, social science, to tolerate the vernacular for a moment, “got 
away to a good start.” 


ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON AS A SOCIAL SCIENTIST 


A disciple of H. C. Carey.—Thompson began his work as an 
avowed disciple of Mr. H. C. Carey, and, throughout his univer- 
sity tenure, recognized his leadership. Thompson says, 

In Carey’s writings the science of national economy passes out of the me- 
chanical into the dynamical stage, i.e., becomes a true science. Instead of giving 
us a mass of empirical rules and maxims such as we find in the writings of the 
mercantile school—or a mass of fine-spun speculations that stand in no vital re- 
lation to the practice and life of nations, as is done by the school of the Econo- 
mists, and (in a less degree) by that of Adam Smith,—he presents a body of 
economic teachings, that rests on a few great and simple principles or concep- 
tions, drawn by actual observation from life itself, yet nowhere incapable of 
direct application to any practical question.” 


His scientific spirit——Thompson was very insistent upon the 
use of the inductive method. The American school of political 
economy, which was led by Carey and to which Thompson be- 
longed, began as a revolt against the deductive method of the Eng- 
lish school, and at a time when this school seemed to have exhausted 
its deductions from assumed premises. 

Because it reflects his own emphasis, Thompson’s comparison 
of the methods of the English and American schools is significant. 
He writes, 

The differences that exist between the two schools is not merely in regard 
to the details; it is a difference about foundations and first principles. Neither 


* Robert Ellis Thompson, Social Science and National Economy (Philadelphia : 
Porter and Coates, 1875), 29. 
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can concede to the teaching of the other the name and rank of a science, with- 
out giving up its own claim to that name and rank. 

The difference is one of method also. The English school adopt the deduc- 
tive method of the mathematical sciences, and reason down from assumed first 
principles to the specific facts. They claim that the necessary data for this are 
already at hand, in the known characteristics and tendencies of human nature, 
the avarice and the desire of progress, which control and direct the economic 
conduct of great masses of men... . . 

The American and German school apply the inductive method of obser- 
vation and generalization, which has produced such brilliant results in the 
natural sciences. They begin with a wide study of the actual working of eco- 
nomical forces, and endeavor to reason upward from the mass of complicated 
facts to the general laws that underlie and govern all. They begin by recogniz- 
ing the existence of an actual constitution and course of nature, instead of 
seeking to devise an artificial one on assumed principles.* 


His conception of social science —Thompson’s first text, Social 
Science and National Economy, appearing in 1875, defines social 
science as “that branch of the science of man which treats of man 
as existing in society, and in relation to his material wants and wel- 
fare. The related Art by which this science is carried into practice 
is the art of national or political economy. For sake of definiteness, 
we prefer the former name.”* In the third revision of this work, 
appearing in 1882, these terms and academic divisions are differ- 
ently conceived. He writes, 


Political or National Economy is that branch of the science of man which 
treats of man as existing in society, and in relation to his material wants and 
welfare. It is therefore a subdivision of the science of Sociology, or the science 
of social relations, which itself is a subdivision of the greater science of An- 
thropology, or the science of man.°® 


Can there be such a science?—It was a current contention that 
there could be no such thing as a science of man. These objectors 
said, 

Science deals only with things whose actions and reactions can be foretold, 
after we have mastered the general laws by which they are governed. The test 
of science, as Comte says, is the power of prediction. There is a science of 


Chemistry, because there is a possibility of foretelling what compound will be 
produced by the union of any two elements or known compounds. But man is 


[bid., p. 31. 

* Ibid., p. xi. 

*R. E. Thompson, Elements of Political Economy (Philadelphia: Porter and 
Coates, 1882), p. 11. 
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not governed by laws of that sort; he is a being possessed of affections and a 
will, which often act in the most arbitrary way,—in a way that no one can fore- 
see or predict.® 


In answer to this criticism, Thompson points out that 


the possibility of constructing a science of man does not rest upon the power to 
foresee the line of action that each individual man will pursue. Man lives in a 
world which his will did not create, and whose “constitution and course of na- 
ture” he cannot change. If he act in violation of its laws, he must take the 
penalty. Thus if he indulge in habits that contravene the constitution of his 
moral nature, then moral degradation, unhappinness and remorse will be the 
necessary results. Because there is such a moral “constitution and course of 
nature,” there is a science of ethics, which enables us to predict, not the conduct 
of each individual man, but the consequences of such conduct, whatever it may 
be. And there exists equally for society an economic “constitution and course 
of nature”; the nation that complies with its laws attains to material well-being 
or wealth, and the nation that disobeys them inflicts poverty upon itself as a 
whole, or upon the mass of its people. To learn what those laws are, is the 
business of the student of social science; to govern a nation according to them 
is the business of the statesman, and is the art of national economy.’ 


Society and the individual.—In a passage that foreshadows to 
a remarkable extent Professor Cooley’s very important work on 
Human Nature and the Social Order (1902), Thompson, writing 
prior to 1875, considers the relation of the individual and society. 
He says, 

Our Science considers man as existing in society; we find him, indeed, no- 
where else. The old lawyers and political philosophers talked of a state of na- 
ture, a condition of savage isolation, out of which men emerged by the social 
contract, through which society was first constituted. But no one else has any 
news from that country; everywhere men exist in more or less perfectly organ- 
ized society; they are born into the society of the family without any choice of 
their own; and they grow up as members of tribes or nations, that grow out of 
families. All their material welfare rests upon this fact, and must be considered 
in connection with it. The cooperation by which they emerge from the most 
utter poverty to wealth, is possible only within society and under its protection.* 


His emphasis upon man’s motives.—There is something very 
modern in the emphasis upon motives in the next passage, even 
though its phraseology naturally smacks of the nineteenth century. 


While men are beings possessed of a will, they ordinarily act from motives. 
This is especially true of their conduct in regard to their material welfare; in 
this connection the same motives act with great uniformity upon almost all 


* Ibid., p. xi. * [bid., p. 12. * [bid., p. 13. 
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men. The same wants exist for all; the same welfare is desired by all; so that 
in this department of the science of man there is so little caprice, that there is 
nearly as much power to foresee and foretell what men will do, so in some of 
the sciences to foresee the actions of things. Nearly, but not quite so much; 
for while men are agreed as to the end here, there is room for difference of 
opinion as to the means, and consequently for variety of action—for wise and 
unwise ways of procedure.® 


Concerning the origin of society—_Thompson was a thorough- 
going Aristotelian in his concept of the basis of society. Man is a 
political animal. “Whatever may be the historical occasion of the 
origin of the state, this fact of man’s nature is the sufficient cause.””° 
In this, Thompson reflected, of course, the emphases of Carey, ref- 
erence to which has already been made. 

Society organically conceived.—The latter half of the nine- 
teenth century was dominated by organic conceptions of society. 
Numerous passages in the works of Comte, Spencer, Ward, Durk- 
heim, Pareto, and others bear witness to this fact. Thompson fully 
reflected in his writings the prevailing notions in this respect. The 
family 
is an organism, not an accretion. ... . 11 The family expanded into the tribe. 
Related or neighboring families held or drawn together by natural affection or 
neighborly good feeling, or a sense of the need of union for the common de- 
fense, but chiefly by the political needs and instincts of their nature, formed an 
organic whole... . . 12 The historical nation is an organism, a political body 
animated by a life of its own. It embraces not one generation but many, the 
dead and the unborn as well as the living. It contemplates its own perpetuity, 
making self-preservation the first law, and being incapable of providing for its 
own death or dissolution. There is in its own nature no reason why it should 
ever cease to exist, and the analogies often drawn from the life and death of 
the individual man are fallacious. The end of the nation is its own perfection; 
towards that it tends by a continual progress to a larger and freer life.** 


A hint of the principle of emergence-—For many years there 
have been those students who have been impressed by a “novelty 
of behavior arising from the specific interaction or organization of 
a number of elements, whether inorganic, organic or mental, which 
thereby constitute a whole, as distinguished from their mere sum, 


* Ibid., p. 12. 
* Ibid., p. 32. Ibid., p. 32. 
Ibid., p. 32. Ibid., pp. 34-35. 
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or ‘resultant’.”"* The simplest illustration of this idea is that of 
water—a combination of hydrogen and oxygen, in certain definite 
proportions, and under well-defined conditions, to form a liquid 
emergent, which exhibits very different properties, i.e., behavior, 
than either of its gaseous components. 

The existence and importance of this factor of special related- 
ness has been recognized by a number of thinkers of the nineteenth 
century, such as John Stuart Mill, Lester F. Ward, Spaulding, 
Wundt, and others, and various terms such as “heteropathic causa- 
tion,” “creative synthesis,” “evolutionary naturalism,” “holism,” 
“organicism,” have been used to designate it. Mr. C. L. Morgan’s 
term “emergent evolution” has apparently found most favor among 
the contemporary philosophers, biologists, sociologists, and the 
like, who utilize the concept. 

This non-additive relationship or interaction of the parts of an 
organism is recognized in the following passages from Thompson’s 
book. “Like the state,” he writes, “the family has a moral personal- 
ity and a distinct life. It is a whole which contains more than is 
contained in the parts as such. ... . 18 Again he tells us that “ethi- 
cally the nation is a moral personality vested with responsibility 
and authority, and endowed with a life peculiar to itself, i.e., not 
possessed by the parts as individuals.”*® 

Progress and evolution.—As is well known to students of the 
history of sociology, it was the contention of the organic sociologists 
that the law of organic progress is the law of all progress. Thomp- 
son quoted, with evident indorsement, passages from Goethe and 
Spencer to this effect. Incidentally it might be noted that he seems 
to accept Goethe as the sponsor of the idea, a fact which Spencer’s 
acknowledgments seem to bear out. Thompson’s acceptance and 
application of this principle is evident in the following passage 
from this book. 


A state is a body in which men have different functions as well as different 
personalities; in which each has his place of service to the whole body. The 


“ William M. Wheeler, Emergent Evolution and the Development of Societies 
(New York: Norton & Co., 1928), p. 14. 

“ Thompson, op. cit., p. 32. 

* Ibid., p. 34. 
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greater and more marked the variety of the parts, the more closely the whole 
body is bound in an effective unity. The nation takes a low rank industrially 
whose members are not employed chiefly in serving one another, but in serving 
the members of other nationalities. 

All history illustrates the principle that the chief growth of the state is 
from within. Nations have often imparted to each other wholesome and stimu- 
lating impulses, but beyond a certain limit foreign influence has always been a 
hindrance, and has been jealously resented by the wise instincts of the people. 
We see this in the history of art, literature, language, law and political institu- 
tions, and every other side of the national life.** 


Thompson and protection.—The passage just quoted points to 
the same logical conclusion as did Carey’s teachings—a vigorous 
advocacy of protection. The American school of political economy, 
of which Carey was the chief high priest, developed various inter- 
esting economic doctrines, but it is best known for its emphasis 
upon the fundamental importance of a high protective tariff. 
. Thompson was an ardent disciple of this school. Protection, so ran 
his argument, is the one way to develop and stimulate the home 
market. This, in turn, leads to rapid societary development, classi- 
fication of pursuits, quickening of thought, increased productive 
power, and prosperity. Human progress comes by development of 
each nation from within, and development from this source de- 
mands protection from without. 

Thompson as a social scientist: summary.—Thompson, like 
Carey, and others of. their time and view, has been thought of 
chiefly as an economist. This probably accounts for the lack of 
recognition of him thus far in the history of sociology in the United 
States. 

In anything like the specialized or somewhat technicz! sense in 
which that term is now used, Thompson was not an economist. Nor 
is it correct to designate him as a social economist, if by that term 
one means a thinker in general economics, with important yet inci- 
dental interests in society. It is the contention of this article that 
Thompson, like Carey, was essentially a sociologist. That his sys- 
tem of social thought accepted economic foundations would not 
seem to alter this fact. Thompson, like Carey, emphasized eco- 
nomic considerations because that was the logical end of his social 


Ibid., p. 40. 
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philosophy. He was an ardent advocate of protection, because that 
was the ultimate need that his analysis of society revealed. 

What has been said is not intended to create the impression 
that Thompson is one of the great masters in the development of 
sociological thought. He was too much a disciple of Carey’s to gain 
any considerable independent recognition. Like Carey, he was too 
much intrigued with the implications of his premises to examine 
critically their validity. He did hold, however, many views that 
time seems in process of proving, and he presented these in a highly 
readable form. One can only speculate as to the result in terms of 
sociological theory if a student of Thompson’s ability and cultural. 
equipment had devoted himself more to an understanding of so- 
ciety than to its economic salvation. 

Thompson’s significance in social science lies primarily in the 
fact that he sensed its importance for the American undergraduate 
as a legitimate field for academic instruction. He stands out as 
America’s pioneer professor of social science. His characteristics 
and his contributions, his shortcomings and his significance are 
such as we associate with the pioneer. On this basis, too, must his 


work and his worth be judged; for, in the first breaking of ground, 
one must not expect the finished highway. 
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ABSTRACT 

This historic stability of Chinese civilization is due to many contributing fac- 
tors: geographical isolation, the family clan organization, the conservative aspects 
of Confucianism. The civil service examination system was also an important factor. 
For twenty centuries it held a central place in Chinese life: constituting the gateway 
to political appointment, social prestige, educational honor, and economic success. 
The institution was characterized by its democratic character, its highly competitive 
operation, its preservation of the traditions of Confucianism and of the literati, and 
its absolute prohibition of any change. The influence of the system was twofold. (1) 
It aided in preserving the cultural unity and political stability of China. (2) Its chief 
defect lay in its rigid prohibition of all originality and experimentation. Thus cul- 
tural progress was rendered impossible and cultural stagnation has resulted. 

I. FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO THE STABILITY 


OF CHINESE CIVILIZATION 


The civilization of China is the oldest culture of any modern 
nation. Contemporary with Greece and Rome, with Egypt and 
Babylonia, China alone has maintained for some four thousand 
years an independent existence and homogeneous culture. This re- 
markable stability and unity of Chinese civilization has been the. 
product of numerous important factors, rather than the result of 
any one single cause.’ While it is the aim of this paper to examine 
but one of these factors, the literary civil service examinations, 
mention must briefly be made of the other major elements contrib- 
uting to the total achievement. 

The geographical location of China, its isolation in the extreme 
eastern quarter of Asia, is probably most often mentioned as a 
cause for the stability of Chinese culture. Mountains, deserts, and 
seas separate China from the civiizations of India and the Western 
world. Through most of its history China has had little direct con- 
tact with other advanced nations. But this isolation has never been 
entirely complete for China has been subject to numerous major 
invasions by the Huns, Mongols, Tartars and Manchus. There 
were, also, for long periods of time considerable cultural contacts 
with other civilizations. For centuries the Chinese sold silk and 
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other products to the Roman Empire while for some six or seven 
centuries Buddhist monks in rather large numbers traveled back 
and forth between India and China. At the beginning of the sixth 
century of the Christian era the records indicate that there were 
some three thousand Indian and Central Asiatic Buddhist priests 
scattered through China.’ Marco Polo represents but one of nu- 
merous contacts which China had with Europe in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, while for the past four hundred years there 
has been continuous commercial contact with the Western world. 

China, in its internal topography, is broken up into at least 
ten distinct geographical areas, many of which as in the cases of 
West and South China are very sharply separated from the other 
sections of the country.* The marvel is that China did not disinte- 
grate into numerous independent cultural and political groups, as 
happened in Europe and India. The geographical situation of Chi- 
na, both in its external and internal aspects, does not furnish any 
adequate explanation for the stability of Chinese culture. Much of 
the credit for this achievement must be given to various aspects of 
the internal social and political structure of Chinese society. 

The organization of the family has been a strongly preservative 
factor in Chinese culture. The family clan has ever been a self- 
sufficient, self-governing unit in Chinese society. The only really 
common religion of the Chinese has been that of familial ancestor 
worship. The clan was one of the most fundamental and stable in- 
stitutions in Chinese culture, but other societies have had generally 
similar institutions without achieving a cultural permanence com- 
parable to that of the Chinese. 

In the doctrines of Confucius there is summed up much of the 
conservative spirit of the Chinese mores. Confucius was in no sense 
an originator. He merely codified the current traditions of his time, 
laying emphasis upon the precedents of antiquity and of respect 
for order, authority, and etiquette. It is typical of all peoples in an 
early stage of culture that their basic patterns tend to be conserv- 
ative.* The only variation in the case of China is that these primi- 


*E. J. Eitel, Three Lectures on Buddhism (Hongkong, 1871), p. 9. 
*G. B. Cressey, The Geography of China (in preparation). 
*W. F. Ogburn, Social Change (New York, 1923), p. 172. 
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tive patterns were codified and perpetuated, giving authoritative 
sanction to a backward-looking conservatism which opposed change 
and experimentation. 

Various aspects of the political organization have also contrib- 
uted to the preservation of Chinese unity. The reverence of the em- 
peror as the Son of Heaven gave to the nation a common focus of 
attention. While the Chinese had no political loyalty comparable 
to the spirit of modern nationalism they did have a very real pride 
in their civilization which bound them together and made them look 
with contempt on all “outside barbarians.” In the administration 
of the nation it was provided that no official should hold office in 
his native province and that he should be moved from one position 
to another every three years so that it might not be possible for any 
official to build up such a local following as to endanger the author- 
ity of the central government. 

It is the thesis of this paper, however, that the civil service ex- 
amination system was one of the most important factors in the 
preservation of the ancient Chinese culture, and it shall be the task 
of the remainder of this paper to outline this view. 


II. PLACE OF THE EXAMINATION SYSTEM IN CHINESE CIVILIZATION 


The literary examination system was not a minor technical po- 
litical device. For twenty centuries it occupied a central position in 
Chinese society. It furnished the sole gateway for the attainment 
of social prestige and distinction; it controlled the entire educa- 
tional program of the nation; it dominated all political life and had 
very great economic significance. The system was one of the most 
distinctive features of Chinese civilization and constituted an in- 
stitution unmatched by any other nation in the world.‘ 

The civil service examination system developed gradually 
through many centuries, growing out of some of the most funda- 
mental mores in Chinese society. The “Classic of History” (com- 
piled between 1500 B.c. and 700 B.c.) tells of the practice of the 
emperor Shun (2250 B.c.) as examining his officers every three 


*W. A. P. Martin, The Chinese (New York, 1881), p. 40; W. H. Medhurst, 
China (Boston, 1838), p. 150. The introduction of the civil service examination sys- 
tem in Western nations in the nineteenth century apparently represents a direct bor- 
rowing from the Chinese practice. For sidelights on the American adoption of the 
system, see W. A. P. Martin, The Chinese, pp. 40, 55-56. 
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years and after these examinations either promoting or dismissing 
them.’ At the beginning of the Chou dynasty (1100 B.c.) the gov- 
ernment examined not only the officials already in office but also 
the candidates for appointments.° Under the powerful Han dy- 
nasty (221 B.c. to 220 A.D.), which centralized the government and 
gave final official sanction to the Confucian doctrines, the earlier 
informal practice of examinations was organized into a definite 
system in 29 B.c. The examinations were reorganized in the early 
part of the seventh century, by the emperor, T’ang T’ai Tsung, and 
continued from then with but minor changes until their abolition in 
1905 by the late Empress Dowager. Thus the examination system 
gradually developed out of the earliest customs of Chinese society, 
acquired a definite institutional structure, and was served by a dis- 
tinct group of functionaries, the officials and literati, who sup- 
ported and perpetuated it. 

All education in classical China was of a private character, but 
it was carried on with but one goal in view, that of passing the gov- 
ernment examinations. The sole criterion of scholarship and the 
only means of gaining scholastic recognition and becoming a mem- 
ber of the literati lay in successfully passing the official exarhina- 
tions. As the examinations were based on the Confucian classics, 
the work of the schools was confined entirely to these subjects and 
there was not the slightest incentive to investigate any other fields 
of knowledge. For two thousand years the civil service examina- 
tions directed and molded all formal education in China. 

The examination system, moreover, constituted the sole means 
of entrance into political life. The fundamental purpose of the in- 
stitution was to select government officials. From the most ancient 
times the scholar group has been accorded a place of leadership in 
Chinese life and the literati have been looked to by common con- 
sent as the best fitted and most entitled to become officials. All of 
China’s great scholars and philosophers have been government of- 
ficials, many of them spending long periods of their life in politi- 
cal posts. Only those who had obtained the highest examination 
degree were eligible for official appointment. 


"WwW. A. P. Martin, The Lore of Cathay (New York, toot), p. 311. 
*E. T. C. Werner, China of the Chinese (London, 1919), p. 125. 
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The most certain means of acquiring great wealth lay in be- 
coming an official. Family clans often invested large sums of money 
in the education of their more brilliant students in the hope that 
they might eventually gain official rank and then they would be 
able to reimburse the family a hundred fold. Merchants and trad- 
ers never had great social prestige in Chinese society and although 
some of them from time to time amassed large fortunes it was the 
official group who were not only the most honored but were also 
usually the wealthiest class in China. The examination system fur- 
nished a gateway to assured economic success. 

A final indication of the central place which the civil service ex- 
aminations had in Chinese life is to be seen in the social prestige 
which was attached to the degrees obtained in the examination. 
The liberal professions of law, medicine, and religion as they are 
known in the West never existed in China. There was but one so- 
cially distinguished profession, that of the scholar. China never 
developed an important hereditary noble class. Each generation 
had to stand on its own merits and prove its right to place and privi- 
lege. For twenty centuries the highest ambition of every Chinese 
was to become a scholar, to pass one or more of the examinations, 
and thus obtain the right to wear a mandarin’s costume, to fasten 
a symbolic button on his cap, and to erect a pair of ‘dragon poles” 
in front of his home. The passing of the various grades of the ex- 
amination system provided admittance into the coveted ranks of 
successively higher grades of prestige and honor; this was the one 
sure road by which a man might become a personage, be honored 
and respected by all society, and shed untarnishing luster on his 
family name. No Olympic victor in the days of ancient Greece was 
ever more honored than the victor in the final examinations in 
Peking. Great processions met the returning hero. All the honors 
society could give were his, with official banquets and great feasts. 

Nothing can give an idea of the demonstrations of joy at the news of suc- 
cess in the examinations. ... . The family rejoicings are as pompous as on 


the occasion of a marriage... . . The successful candidate is carried in tri- 
umph. He is acclaimed by the people like a king who has gained a great vic- 


tory.” 


"Ki-tong Tcheng, The Chinese as Painted by Themselves (London, 1885), p. 69. 
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The aspirations of the entire nation were bound up in this in- 
stitution. The right to compete in the examinations constituted the 
highest privilege of citizenship and the emperor could bestow no 
greater favor than the granting of an extra provincial examination.* 
In any discussion of the development of Chinese civilization, the 
institution of the official literary examinations must be given care- 
ful considerations. 


III. THE ORGANIZATION OF THE EXAMINATION SYSTEM 


The examination system consisted of three principal degrees. 
The lowest was known as the Hsiu-tsai (“budding genius”). Ad- 
mission to take this examination was open to any man in the em- 
pire, save a small class composed of jailers, executioners, actors, 
and a few others who had no social standing in Chinese society. 
No restrictions were placed on the number of times a person might 
compete and it was not unknown to find a grandfather, father, and 
son all competing together in the same examination. From time to 
time the county magistrates held informal examinations for the stu- 
dents in their areas and those who were successful were certified 
for admission to the official examinations which were held twice 
every three years in the various prefectural cities. These examina- 
tions lasting over a period of a week or more consisted of a series 
of tests at essay and poetry writing, all based on the orthodox clas- 
sics. The number of degrees granted was limited in advance and 
although four or five thousand students might compete in these 
examinations not more than sixty or seventy were usually rewarded 
with the degree. Those who were successful gained recognition as 
accepted literati and had the right to compete in the next highest 
examination, but they were not eligible for official appointment. 

The second-grade degree was known as the Chii-jen (“pro- 
moted men’’) and the examinations were held every three years at 
the provincial capitals. These examinations were supervised by 

* An extra examination was sometimes granted in celebration of a great victory, 
the beginning of a new reign, or an imperial wedding. In 1835 a special provincial 
examination was decreed in honor of the sixtieth birthday of the Empress Dowager. 
In 1900 in the settlement of the Boxer uprising the only punishment levied directly 


on the people by the Western powers was that in those districts where foreigners 
had been killed all examinations were to be suspended for a period of five years. 
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special literary examiners sent directly from Peking and were held 
in vast inclosures where there was a separate brick cell for each 
contestant. The examination grounds at Canton, for example, cov- 
ered sixteen acres and contained 8,653 individual cells. Through- 
out the whole empire these examinations were held on the same 
days and consisted of three separate trials each lasting two days. 
During these tests the competitors were locked in the examination 
grounds and they devoted all their energies to writing formal dis- 
sertations on topics selected from the Confucian classics and com- 
mentaries. A single error in calligraphy or the slightest variation 
from the orthodox interpretations resulted in immediate elimina- 
tion. Despite the fact that usually from six to eight thousand schol- 
ars competed in these triennial examinations the number of degrees 
was strictly limited and usually not more than 1 per cent of the 
candidates were successful. In fact at Chengtu in 1897 out of four- 
teen thousand applicants only ninety-six received the coveted de- 
gree.® The attainment of this second degree thus signified not sim- 
ply merit, but the superiority of merit and the successful candidate 
was recognized as one among ten thousand. Increasing honor was 
the reward of the Chii-jen scholar, and although he was not yet cer- 
tain of official appointment he could now compete in the final ex- 
aminations held in the imperial capital. 

In the spring following the triennial provincial examinations, 
there was held in Peking the examination for the highest degree, 
the Tsin-shih (“advanced scholar”). This examination was con- 
ducted along the same general lines as the lower examinations, only 
the standards were much stricter and the examiners were of a high- 
er rank. Degrees were given to all who were deemed sufficiently 
worthy, but at best this was always but a very small minority of 
the competitors, varying from one hundred and fifty to possibly 
four hundred. These successful scholars, often well along in middle 
life or even old age, had now practically reached the goal of their 
ambition. They were enrolled in the government registry and were 
called as vacancies occurred: a process, however, which often in- 
volved either long periods of waiting or the salving of certain offi- 


cial palms. 
There was an additional examination which might also be taken 


* Mrs. Archibald Little, Jntimate China (London, 1899), p. 292. 
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and which was conducted by the emperor himself, in his palace un- 
der most impressive surroundings. Possibly a third or a half of the 
two or three hundred candidates in this trial were judged success- 
ful. These were admitted to the Han-lin (“the forest of pencils”) 
which constituted an Imperial Academy of Letters. Membership in 
the Academy was not only the highest honorary scholastic rank in 
China but it also amounted to a definite office, for its members re- 
ceived salaries from the throne. 

The man who attained the first place in this examination before 
the emperor was given a special title as the laureate of the empire. 
So great was the honor attached to this position that its holder even 
though possibly of plebeian origin was a figure of great national 
prominence. During the Manchu dynasty, in 1872, the daughter of 
a laureate was considered to be sufficiently high and noble in rank, 
because of the literary standing of her father, to be taken as a con- 
sort of the emperor. 


IV. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE EXAMINATION SYSTEM 
AS A SOC:AL INSTITUTION 


The examination system was characterized by a thorough-going 
democracy. The door of opportunity and advancement was held 
open on a basis of equality to all, save for an almost negligible 
group of social outcasts. The rich and the poor were on an equal 
footing and the prizes went to those who could prove their superi- 
ority. Two common proverbs taught that, “By learning the sons of 
the poor become great: without learning, the sons of the great are 
mixed with the common people,” and, “While royalty is hereditary, 
office is not.”” The examination system, by its organization and its 
dominating place in Chinese society, prevented the growth of a 
powerful hereditary nobility, such as in so many other lands has 
appropriated to itself social and political privileges. Instances were 
not infrequent of sons from the poorest peasant families rising to 
the highest positions in the empire solely by virtue of their ability 
as shown in the examinations. It was the democratic character of 
the examination system, in part, which led so many Western think- 
ers in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries to praise the civiliza- 
tion of China so highly.*° 


*W. A. P. Martin, The Chinese, p. 41; W. H. Medhurst, China, p. 149; J. 
Dyer Ball, Things Chinese (London, 1904), pp. 264, 268. 
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While the examination system was democratic in character it 
was absolutely ruthless in its elimination of all but the most perfect 
candidates. The process of selection was so severe that only those 
of the most superior intellectual ability survived. It was a highly 
competitive struggle ending in the “survival of the fittest’’—accord- 
ing to the standards of fitness as established by the examinations. 

A third characteristic of the system was its prohibition of the 
slightest variation. Absolute conformity was enforced to the ortho- 
dox standards. The slightest signs of originality or individual 
thought led to the automatic elimination of the candidate. The ex- 
aminations were rigid and arbitrary. Success lay in blindly con- 
forming to the accepted principles and forms. All variation and ex- 
perimentation were completely crushed. 

An additional aspect of the examination system was its pro- 
tection of the traditions of the literati and the Confucian classics. 
The literati have always been the controlling group in Chinese so- 
ciety and their position was protected and perpetuated by the op- 
eration of the examinations. The scholar class formed a powerful 
body of supporters who had a “vested interest” in preserving the 
system. The arbitrary character of the examinations protected the 
orthodox classics and official commentaries of Confucianism from 
change or destructive criticism. The conformity which the exami- 
nations enforced aided in the handing down of Confucian doctrines 
unchanged from generation to generation. 

Thus in addition to the great age of the civil service examina- 
tion system and its central place in the life of China, it was charac- 
terized as a social institution by its extremely democratic nature, its 
competitive and highly selective operation, its absolute prohibition 
of the slightest variation or initiative, and its preservation of the 
traditions of the literati and of orthodox Confucianism. 


V. INFLUENCE OF THE EXAMINATION SYSTEM 
ON CHINESE CIVILIZATION 


That China has been able to maintain a political and cultural 
unity for so long a period of time is a very remarkable accomplish- 
ment. The seeds of disunion, moreover, were ever present: long 
isolation produced numerous local dialects in different parts of Chi- 
na which were quite unintelligible to other Chinese, local customs 
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sprang up and provincial loyalties constantly decreased the author- 
ity of the central government, there were frequent local rebellions 
and many foreign invasions. But there was nevertheless an under- 
lying cultural unity which bound the nation together. Though the 
spoken language varied, the written language remained the same 
throughout the empire. In all parts of the nation the scholars pre- 
paring for the official examinations studied a common set of books, 
memorized the same teachings of Confucius, used the same written 
language, and became loyal to a common set of traditions and cul- 
tural ideals. The examinations were uniform throughout the em- 
pire and they furnished a common ambition and focus of attention 
to the leaders of Chinese society. Thus the examination system 
was very effective in preserving the unity of Chinese culture. 

The examinations also greatly aided in maintaining the politi- 
cal stability of the nation. The democratic character of the exami- 
nations enabled the government to recruit its officials from the best 
intellectual material in the empire. Places of power could not be 
inherited by degenerate sons of noble ancestors nor could the em- 
peror appoint ignorance favorites to official positions. The examina- 
tions offered the opportunity of an honorable career to the most am- 
bitious, talented, and turbulent spirits in the country. By the time 
the successful candidates had entered office their interests and en- 
ergies had been molded into conformity with the existing order; 
any latent revolutionary ideas or purposes had been crushed out 
and the scholar-officials uniformly became defenders of the status 
quo. Having obtained their honors in the examination halls they 
had definite interests in seeing that the established government was 
supported and their honors thus protected. The literati, the leaders 
of the nation, were always on the side of law and order, opposing all 
change or revolution and supporting the imperial throne. 

The civil service system was thus an excellent instrument of 
conservation, contributing very greatly to the preservation of the 
cultural and political unity of China. This service has been recog- 
nized by various Western scholars. 

[The examinations] with all their drawbacks have done more than any- 


thing else to hold China together and help her maintain a respectable standard 
of civilization." 


"W.A. P. Martin, A Cycle in Cathay, p. 43. 
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On the whole, it may safely be asserted that these examinations have done 
more to maintain the stability, and explain the continuance, of the Chinese 
government than any other single cause.'? 


But the examination system also had certain very unfortunate 
influences and it must bear a large measure of blame for the stagna- 
tion which has fallen upon China in recent centuries. 

The simple type of government which China had as an oriental 
monarchy required but a relatively small number of officials and 
the examinations despite their most rigid restrictions produced 
more graduates than could find employment under the emperor. 
The few hundreds who obtained the highest degree were sure of 
eventually receiving a government appointment, but due to the de- 
lay which often occurred before an appointment was received the 
custom of gratuities, of buying one’s way into office, became not 
uncommon and tended to poison the whole political structure. De- 
spite an elaborate system of protection, corruption entered into the 
operation of the examinations from time to time. Moreover, tens 
of thousands of students spent a large portion of their lives vainly 
trying to pass the different examinations. A few of this class be- 
came teachers in private schools or clerks in government offices, but 
the vast majority formed a great idle class who felt themselves su- 
perior to all manual labor and who, acting as unofficial hangers-on 
about the mandarins, lived all too often on what they could suck 
from the illiterate common people. Thus there developed in Chi- 
nese society a great parasitic class of quasi-scholars: the unfortu- 
nate by-product of the overstimulation to competition offered by 
the examination system. 

The examinations have also been condemned on the grounds 
that after all they constituted no real test of a candidate’s actual 
executive and political ability. No guaranty as to the moral char- 
acter or real administrative or judicial capacity of a competitor 
could be obtained simply by testing his success in writing essays 
and poems. The study of the classics degenerated into a mere proc- 
ess of memorization and the following of mechanical rules of gram- 
matical construction. Although not infrequently officials who had 


"S. Wells Williams, The Middle Kingdom (New York, 1883), I, 566; see also 
A. E. Moule, New China and Old (London, 1891), p. 22. 
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passed through the examination mill proved themselves to be able 
statesmen, a capacious memory and a stereotyped prose style was 
after all no actual criterion of political ability. 

The greatest condemnation of the whole system, however, cen- 
ters around its absolute denial of the slightest variation from the 
accepted standards and orthodox interpretations. No matter how 
brilliant the ideas of a candidate might be, or how sound his logic, 
one wrongly written character or a single heterodox idea immedi- 
ately eliminated him. It is on this account that a modern Chinese 
historian has charged the examination system with being the “worst 
intellectual fetter that man has ever invented.” 

The writer could not express any opinion of his own All he was 
required to do was to put the few words of Confucius into an essay in con- 


formity with prescribed rules No system was ever more perfect or 
effective in retarding the intellectual and literary development of a nation.'® 


The importance of this aspect of the examination system may 
be appreciated when it is recalled that practically all modern stu- 
dents of cultural evolution have laid emphasis upon the phenomena 
of variation or invention as being essential in tlie starting off of any 
new era of development.** There can be no progress unless there is 
an opportunity for variation, for choice between two or more possi- 
bilities. But in China, due largely to the arbitrary standards of the 
examination system, experimentation and invention have been un- 
profitable and unpopular for twenty centuries. Conformity to the 
accepted standards of the past was the rule. The ways of the an- 
cients were to be imitated: they had guided society since the dawn 
of history and had proved their worth. The literary examinations 
were dedicated to the maintenance of the established standards 
and the prevention of innovations or variations which might tend 
to weaken the validity of the ancient precedents. 

Geographically isolated as China was for so many centuries 
from direct, stimulating contacts with other advanced cultures it 
was of prime importance for her cultural development that she 


* Ung Bing Li, Outlines of Chinese History (Shanghai, 1914), p. 233. 

* See, for example, A. G. Keller, Societal Evolution (New York, 1915), pp. 43- 
52; W. F. Ogburn, Social Change, p. 80; C. A. Ellwood, Cultural Evolution (New 
York, 1927), pp. 45-51; W. I. Thomas, Source Book of Social Origins (Chicago, 
1909), pp. 13-26; W. Bagehot, Physics and Politics (New York, 1873), pp. 27 ff. 
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should have permitted and encouraged the growth of new ideas and 
different points of view within her own boundaries. But this varia- 
tion and experimentation which constituted the greatest societal 
need of China was rendered totally impossible by the iron-clad, 
crushing standards of the examination system. This institution 
forced upon the nation the practice of intellectual endogamy. In- 
breeding, be it either biological or intellectual, seems to have two 
main results: it reproduces the original type and in the long run it 
tends to produce staleness. Certainly these two effects of constant 
intellectual inbreeding are to be clearly seen in the uniformity and 
great age of Chinese culture together with its present stagnation. 
By this system unity and loyalty to accepted cultural standards 
were secured, but progress and growth were stifled. 

The examination system was a product of the general mores of 
Chinese society and the conservatism of Confucianism, but without 
such a definitely organized institution at the very heart of Chinese 
society these other underlying but unorganized forces could not 
have been nearly as effective either in preserving the unity and sta- 
bility of Chinese culture, or in preventing experimentation, change, 
and progress. Thus to the civil service examination system must be 
given a large share of the credit both for the preservation of the 
homogeneity and stability of Chinese civilization and also for the 
stagnation of that culture. 
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ETHNIC FACTORS IN THE POPULATION OF 
NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


THE COMMUNITY AREA AS A UNIT FOR THE STUDY OF ETHNIC 
ADJUSTMENT 


BESSIE BLOOM WESSEL 
Connecticut College 
ABSTRACT 


This paper follows from the previous one entitled “An Inquiry into National 
Origins.” It seeks to indicate more fully the possibilities inherent in the ethnic sur- 
vey as a basis for the study of Americanization. Parallel studies in the field of biolo- 
gy and psychology would throw light on physical and mental adaptation of children 
from immigrant families. In essence, however, Americanization is a process in accul- 
turation. Social anthropology offers tools for the study of cultural adaptation. The 
community area represents the area which encompasses a school population. It offers 
a regional base and social unit for scientific investigation in various fields. The con- 
cept of a “cultural area” is obviously borrowed from anthropology. Such a tool 
offers the opportunity for concentrating scientific investigation upon a given unit. 
It has pragmatic significance in education and social work, more particularly in com- 
munity planning. 


It was suggested in the closing pages of the previous paper’ 
that the ethnic survey might become basic to other specialized 
studies dealing with ethnic adjustment, or with the acculturation 
of immigrants to American community life. 

In questioning the validity of the initial investigation in New 
London at least two problems presented themselves. Could the 
techniques suggested in the survey be further refined? What would 
be the results of check surveys in other communities? And to what 
pragmatic uses could such surveys be put? There is scarcely any 
problem before the American people today that evokes more inter- 
est both in its theoretical and practical aspects, or in reference to 
which there is more numerous legislation or more numerous com- 
munity programs. These legislative and community programs either 
create or seek to alleviate adjustment problems which involve thou- 
sands, possibly millions, of lives. These problems are subject matter 
for scientific research and for consideration within the field of social 
control and social work. The real issues are all too frequently 

*“An Inquiry into ‘National Origins,’ ” American Journal of Sociology, XXXV, 
18-34. 
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obscured by the dearth of careful and scientific analysis of thé 
problem. Objectivity is difficult in a field where emotional attituc.s 
are aroused by the very nature of the subject matter. All too fre. 
quently honest attempts at objectivity give way to acrimonieds 
attack based upon unscientific information. And yet there iss. 
the other hand, a steadily increasing interest on the part of scien- 
tific workers in the various fields affecting knowledge pertaining to 
races and immigrants. All emphatic generalizations in the general 
field, however, must await further information gleaned from the 
researches now in progress in special fields. But one thing seems 
obvious—that all research and all practical programs should re- 
quire as prerequisite a more accurate description of the population 
under discussion than those now in use. If the ethnic survey serves 
any such purpose it would seem to justify itself on this score alone. 

It was indicated in the opening lines of the first paper that the 
New London investigation was prompted by a desire to define the 
racial and cultural composition of the city and to utilize scientific 
methods already developed for the purpose of interpreting the 
nature of the population. 

It became clear, however, that the student of acculturation is 
confronted not only by the need of a tool describing the racial basis 
of the group; but also by the need of creating a concrete method- 
ological approach to the problem as a whole. It is evident that any 
intensive study of a social unit should make provision for standard- 
ized measuring and recording methods in biometry, psychology, 
and education. It is, indeed, not difficult to demonstrate that the 
validity of researches in racial biology and in ethnic psychology 
depend upon more adequate classification of individuals who are 
the subject of study. In general, studies conducted in these fields 
determine nationality of subjects by birthplace of father. And 
paternal birthplace is a matter of pure chance in the racial history 
of the individual. A test study on this score, made by the writer, in 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island, indicated that 48 per cent of the fathers 
(involving a greater number of children) reported ethnic derivation 
different from birthplace. 

Many interesting pitfalls became obvious in experimental sur- 
veys conducted subsequent to the one in New London. By every 
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iest of nationality in current use, a number of individuals in Woon- 
eakket would have been classified as Greeks and still another group 
1s Finns. What could be more safe evidence of nationality than 
tt.» fact that for three generations both sides of the family line had 
1 ‘ded in a given country? Yet it was found that in spite of this 
residence for three generations in Greece, one group claimed Rou- 
manian nationality. Another group having resided in Finland for 
several generations claimed to be Swedish. Home investigations 
corroborated this information as given by the children to be correct. 
These groups rendered cultural loyalty to the nationalities they 
claimed, and not to the countries of their nativity. In reply to the 
question relating to “nationality” or descent, there was frank ad- 
mission of cultural loyalty to a “nationality” other than the state 
from which the immigrant migrated. The local institutions sup- 
ported by these groups were Roumanian and Swedish rather than 
Greek or Finnish. Such data throw light upon the tenacity of cul- 
tural loyalties and raise interesting questions as to acculturation 
here. They constitute absolutely necessary information for the 
understanding of the ethnic adjustment of these groups and for an 
understanding of the American community. 

But the ascertaining of ethnic derivation has significance only 
as an exploratory measure. Physical measurements which may be 
available or are taken in connection with such a survey answer our 
curiosity as to the physical tendencies that seem to show themselves 
in the genesis of a new people in a new environment. Inquiry into 
educational achievement and into the manner of adjustment within 
the community has more far-reaching significance for an under- 
standing of cultural adjustment even though we must await here, 
too, more adequate methods of study. 

Associated with studies in the specialized fields indicated and 
following from them might come other studies in acculturation. 
These would yield even richer data for ethnological purposes. In 
addition to anthropometric and psychometric investigations and to 
possible inquiries into economic adjustment might come: (1) his- 
torical surveys of the various groups within the community; (2) an 
evaluation of the activities, personal and institutional, of the folk 
groups in the community; (3) a study of the cultural pattern of 
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the community as a whole resulting from the interaction of ethnic 
factors. This study might approach the problem both historically 
and analytically. 

Much methodology recently refined in anthropology for the 
study of primitive communities might be applied to the study of 
ethnic problems in American community life. A study of American- 
ization inevitably resolves itself into a study of the acculturation 
of immigrant groups. And it is quite possible to set up objective 
standards for the measurement of this process. 

From empirical observation it is obvious that immigrants 
thrown in contact with each other become more rapidly American- 
ized in the material aspects of culture than in those representative 
of social organization. Note the almost immediate changes in hous- 
ing, dress, food, economic adjustment, etc. Part of this is, to be sure, 
involuntary, or enforced adaptation, but this adaptation proceeds 
with less protest than the adaptations to new forms of social organi- 
zation. In the study of acculturation we shall find undoubtedly 
that certain tendencies are general and yet variable within limits— 
differing from community to community. Thus it could be antici- 
pated that Italian behavior in Providence, Rhode Island, differs 
from that in Berkeley, California. French Canadian adjustment 
presents a different front in querulous Woonsocket from what it 
does in prosperous Worcester and again from that in Manchester, 
New Hampshire, and certainly from that in Canada. So too, Jewish 
Americanization is varied in its manifestation. To any extent that 
experimental work was possible these “hunches” were tested out in 
experiments subsequent to the New London study. 

Observation brings to light rapid and far-reaching changes in 
the cultural life of any group within a community. Thus, for 
example, within the past two decades there have been changes 
which are nothing short of revolutionary in the burial habits of the 
Jews of Providence, Rhode Island. A comparative study of burial 
habits among Jews would indicate that the Jew would inevitably 
succumb to a more primitive type of burial in New London than 
that in Providence. As modernized as a Jewish funeral may be in 
Providence, it is primitive compared to that possible for a Jew to 
obtain for himself in Philadelphia or Boston. The position of the 
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Portuguese and the Italian immigrant in New London is different 
from that in Rhode Island. Space forbids numerous other illustra- 
tions which come to mind. 

We might ask, do the local groups constitute variants of their 
original cultures or variants of American culture? Or do they rep- 
resent first one and then the other? How may we measure these? 

The clue to a study of these problems may be found in the 
anthropological literature of the day. Wissler in his Man and Cul- 
ture offers sufficient technique for the study of the form and content 
of culture in any modern community. The study of Americaniza- 
tion as a process in acculturation involves nothing more nor less 
than a study of the whole American people and of all the social and 
cultural processes operating within given areas. When stated in 
this way the problem is hopeless and amorphous. It calls for the 
use of all the social science disciplines and leaves one aghast for 
want of some tangible means of study. We are, therefore, con- 
fronted with the need of creating a concrete methodological ap- 
proach to the problem as a whole. 

What can be more concrete and definite for either analytic or 
pragmatic ends than the use of the community area? The com- 
munity inevitably involves a population unit and a regional area 
within which social processes operate and about which community 
programs are built. It offers a regional and social unit around 
which specialized studies may be centered and correlated with each 
other. This approach follows from the growing realization that 
sociological studies depend primarily upon techniques borrowed 
from the field of social psychology and cultural anthropology. We 
are dealing with the response of individuals and of groups to new 
social situations and in turn with the development of a new cul- 
tural pattern. The use of the term “area”’ is in itself a recognition 
of our indebtedness to the field of anthropology. Reference here 
is to the concept of the “culture area.” 

For purposes of this study, the community area is the area 
represented by an entire school population in a given city or town. 
It should include parochial and private schools as well as public 
schools. Children in reformatories or institutions are properly in- 
cluded in such a unit. We have here the potential stock of the 
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community, the group which is to be incorporated into American 
communal life somewhere within a given period. Growth curves, 
educational adjustment, family life, types of maladjustment, fam- 
ily and group ceremonials, national institutions maintained by the 
families of these children or by the ethnic groups from which they 
come—all these are subject to analysis and quite properly form 
content matter for the study of acculturation. 

Students of social anthropology are familiar with the study of 
culture areas in primitive communities and with the co-operative 
attack that is possible only where the techniques of several social 
sciences are called into use simultaneously. While investigations 
have been conducted in one phase or another of immigrant life, 
seldom have the techniques in use by the several social sciences 
been applied to the same social unit. Seldom, if ever, is the modern 
population studied carefully for one aspect classified accurately as 
to its derivation. 

The difficulty of carrying out any research program such as is 
here suggested lies in the fact that there is in this country no center 
or laboratory given over to the scientific study of acculturation. 
What little has been accomplished is in the nature of sporadic and 
isolated experiment. The present writer did have the opportunity 
of directing several experimental studies along the lines indicated. 
Ethnic surveys were made in several New England communities.* 
These surveys gave reasonable assurance that the desired data were 
available and that techniques for securing and interpreting them 
were communicable. Moreover the surveys corroborated factual 
evidence as to definite trends in the genesis of a population: Each 
community studied was heterogeneous in composition, some thirty 
ethnic groups contributing to the population. Some one recent im- 
migrant group constituted the major ethnic group. The gross 
“rate” of fusion was in the neighborhood of 25 per cent. The Irish, 
British, and American groups rank high in “rates” of diffusion, the 
Jews rank low. Definite quantitative measures of diffusion are ob- 
tainable. In New London they are as follows for these groups: 


* New London and Stamford, Connecticut ; Woonsocket and Providence, Rhode 
Island. 
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Irish 45.7 per cent; British 76.0 per cent; old American 30.6 per 
cent; Jews oO. 

A most fortunate selection of staff and graduate students at 
Brown University* made it possible in the course of a single year 
to conduct a series of isolated experiments in several specialized 
fields. Anthropometric measurements were made at one institu- 
tion.* A historical research was completed yielding valuable infor- 
mation on hitherto unpublished data pertaining to Jews in colonial 
Rhode Island. Another investigation sought to discover the rela- 
tion between ethnic index’ and educational development of 5,000 
children in 10 different fields. It happened that several of the stu- 
dents in the seminar were supervisors in the public schools of Prov- 
idence, coming from the research department. The problems were 
the very ones with which the students were confronted in their daily 
tasks as educators. Their researches on the same unit checked each 
other. In several instances interpretations and conclusions had to 
be reformulated because the resu!ts of a parallel research destroyed 
the apparent validity of the interpretations which were possible 
when only one set of facts was available. 


Experience in making surveys covering four school commu- 
nities and involving 26,000 racial histories would seem to indicate 
that the community area lends itself readily as a unit or laboratory 
within which population changes can be studied and through which 
processes of acculturation can be comprehended. 

Quoting from the original and unpublished report on New Lon- 
don: 


It would, indeed, be an interesting mosaic which might be built up were 
all these facts at hand (namely those leading from a number of parallel studies 
on the same unit) and could they be fitted in with the historical data usually 
at hand. As one looks down upon the city from one of the hills on the out- 
skirts, one conceives of New London as a constantly dissolving view. An- 
thropological investigations infer a prehistoric people. The Indian community 
—still extant, though attenuated and degenerate—recalls the Indian villages, 
the fortified towns of pre-colonial days, and makes real the romantic legends 


*In 1926-27. 

* Pembroke College, Brown University. 

* An ethnic “index” is a symbol indicating the ethnic stock from which a child 
is derived and the number of generations the family has been in the United States. 
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which constitute the Indian folk-lore of the community. The Mayflower So- 
ciety, on the other hand, the D.A.R., the Historical Society, the old colonial 
homes, and the public buildings still standing speak of another day, of another 
ethnic group, and of another cultural pattern. Gifted descendants of colonial 
days treasure rare knowledge of the lives of their forefathers, which is being 
handed down by word of mouth and which is being woven into song and 
thought by no less eminent a person than Anna Hempstead Branch, the town’s 
own poetess, “tenth generation owner of one of New London’s original homes.” 

Another period, and an industrial town arises, with its silk mills, and 
quilt mills, with shipbuilding and ship and engine plants. In the immediate sur- 
roundings there are Army and Navy bases, a summer resort, and fashionable 
hotels. In the community itself Celts have replaced Anglo-Saxons as artisans 
and laborers. They in turn are being replaced by groups that are dark-eyed 
and speak a foreign tongue, indeed, many tongues. 

It is out of these strains of blood, out of cultural patterns themselves in 
dissolution that a new life blood of a new cultural pattern is being created for 
this Old New England “harbour town.” Fanciful query asks which out of the 
many traits of culture are to predominate in the shuffling of cultural traits? 
That depends upon the intelligent understanding and direction of those very 
human forces which we have been trying to seek out and to measure. 


Fanciful query, as the writer then calied it, is nothing more nor 
less than a scientific study, as the anthropologists know it, of the 
genesis of a people and of a community. But to what pragmatic 
ends are these intensive analyses to be directed? The implications 
for scientific work, ethnic theory, and educational procedure have 
been already indicated. To those who are interested in “community” 
as it is the subject matter of social work and community planning, 
the answer is: These more far-reaching analyses may serve to 
give the survey, as a tool generally employed in social work, and the 
community program fuller meaning. Theories of ‘“Americaniza- 
tion” leading to legislation or to incorporation programs must in- 
evitably seek explanation of their data in a study which community 
areas afford. 


“INDIVIDUAL AND PERSON” 


WILLIAM E. RITTER 
University of California 


ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this article is to endorse Morgan’s view that the terms “indi- 
vidual” and “person” might advantageously be more sharply distinguished from each 
other than they usually are; and also to mention that the present writer has pre- 
viously spoken for such a distinction, but in a different direction from that proposed 
by Morgan. By the writer’s suggestion the distinction would (a) be made on physi- 
cal as well as on spiritual and social attributes; and would (b) make the “individ- 
ual” merely an other no matter how similar to others, while “person” would be not 
merely an other but a different other. An individual’s personality would then consist 
first and foremost in all its attributes, dynamic and static, which differentiate it from 
other individuals, especially of its own kind. 

The title of this article is put in quotation marks to indicate that 
it is exactly the same as a title used by another author—Professor 
C. Lloyd Morgan.’ The subject is one over which I have bothered 
my head for several years. Consequently, I am pleased to know 
that at least one other person is having the same trouble. Unques- 
tionably the two words, just as words, might be exactly synony- 
mous, aS common usage seems to make them. It is primarily a 
matter of folk speech with these as with all other words. The ques- 
tion is: Are there two kinds of objective reality which ought to be 
recognized and to which these words could be applied to the pro- 
motion of intellectual clarity? 

Professor Morgan makes a good case for his contention that 
there are two such kinds of reality, and also for his proposal to 
label one of them by “individuality” and the other by “personal- 
ity.” I, too, concluded some years ago that there are two orders 
of distinguishable phenomena, clarity of thought about which could 
be helped by applying one of these words to one order and the other 
word to the other order. 

The purpose of this article is to point out that my proposal is 
considerably different from Professor Morgan’s; and that since 
mine has already attained a little (very little so far as I know) 
standing in the published language of human biology, there is some 
chance of confusion in the situation. 


* American Journal of Sociology, XXXIV (January, 1920), 623. 
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My first serious discussion of “person” and “personality” was 
published in 1919.* At that time I made no comparison between 
person and individual, though what I said was on the road to the 
comparison made later. The one intimation I have seen that the 
seedling here planted might grow to a plant of significance is the 
reference to it by Professor Jennings in his address as chairman of 
the Zodlogical Section of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science.* 

Jennings here remarks: “We may be led to admit with Ritter 
that a particular human individual may be an emergent; a thing 
set off from all others, in some respects unique; a creature that is a 
law unto itself; not to be compressed into any general formula.” 
From Jennings’ wording, ‘“‘a particular human individual . . . .” 
it would appear that he, and, inferentially, I would agree with 
Morgan as to the use of “individual.”’ Reference to my original dis- 
cussion shows that “person” rather than “individual” was the label 
I propose to attach to “the thing set off from all others, in some 
respects unique.” Whether Jennings changed my wording pre- 
pensely or merely in the folk-speech way, I do not know, and the 
point is of little consequence. 

My discussion of the matter from the comparative standpoint 
was gone into with some fulness in my address as president of the 
Pacific Division of the American Association.* The gist of my dis- 
cussion is contained in the following: ‘Every human being is not 
merely an other, relative to all the rest, but it is a different other. 

I call special attention to the fact that otherness and qualitatively differ- 
ent otherness are very distinct conceptions. .. . . Recognition of this distinction 
would be promoted by adopting distinctive terms for the two. There should be 
a general term for mere numerical otherness and another term for qualitatively 
different otherness. In my own usage I have come to make the two terms indi- 
viduality and personality serve these ends. Latterly, for me an individual man, 


woman, child, is only an other man, woman, child; while a personal man, wom- 
an, child, is not only an other but a different other.s 


* The Unity of the Organism, II, 295, 3271., 335 f. 

*H. S. Jennings, “Diverse Doctrines of Evolution: Their Relation to the Prac- 
tice of Science and Life,” Science, LXV (January 14, 1927), 19-25. 

*“Scientific Idealism,” Scientific Monthly, October, 1921, pp. 327-40. 
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Although this proposal has been discussed considerably with 
partial indorsement among some of my personal associates, the 
only case I have noticed of definite adherence to it, “Schwartz auf 
Weiss,” is in Neurological Foundations of Animal Behavior by C. 
Judson Herrick (1924). In his chapter “Fixed and Modifiable 
Behavior,” Herrick writes: 

The individual is not merely other than others in external (time and space ) 
relations; he is different from others in intrinsic nature, that is, in pattern of 
organization. This is the basis of human personality, which is the natural 
flower and fruitage of the elaboration of modifiable behavior, as Ritter (1921) 
has pointed out.® 


While I am not in the least controversially inclined as to the 
relative merits of Morgan’s proposal and mine there are two con- 
siderations which seem to bear so directly on the point that I can 
hardly refrain from mentioning them. One is the verbal fact that 
the phrase “personal identification” seems to be gaining popularity 
in those domains of human affairs, criminology for instance, in 
which physical marks are needed that can be relied on for both 
distinguishing and identifying the same individual at all times and 
under all circumstances. The other consideration has to do with 
the need for a comprehensive description of personality mentioned 
by Morgan, particularly in connection with work of Dr. R. G. Gor- 
don. 

This writer is quoted thus: “Personality might be defined as 
the emergent synthesis of the bodily and mental attributes of the 
individual.” The definition would include, using Morgan’s words, 
“all that has happened to him from birth to death.”’ Gordon’s dis- 
cussion, like that of Morgan, I take to refer solely to the personality 
of man, if indeed it does not assume that to man alone is the concept 
of personality applicable. For myself, being able to speak only in 
my life-long réle of zodlogist, my naturalistic catholicity will not 
let me overlook attributes in most if not all brute animals which, on 
the basis of my proposal, are as indubitably personal as are the per- 
sonal attributes of men. 

But still more—and this is what I am now driving at—so far 
as personality exhibits itself in physical structure, most trees pre- 


*P. 287. 
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sent it in well-nigh its clearest, most pronounced form. Here’s the 
point, obvious enough once it gets attention: Compare any mature 
tree, an individual of our California live oak (Quercus agrifelia), 
for example, as it actually stands before one, with what it would 
have been if in developing it had completely fulfilled its heredity, 
i.e., its germinal potentialities. For instance, how many branches 
has it in reality and how many would it have had, had its law of 
branching been carried out to the letter? And as to the size, shape, 
and arrangement of the few main branches of the actual individuals, 
how do these compare with what the same individuals would have 
presented had they been able to preserve from beginning to nov, 
perfect developmental balance as to all the branches that, accord- 
ing to its kind, the tree would have? 

Factually the point is too obvious to need dwelling on. As to 
the great majority of arboreal species, any two mature individuals 
are vastly more unlike actually than they are hereditarily. Where 
in all living nature can be found more strikingly recorded, so to 
speak, in one and the same individual, “all that has happened to it” 
from birth to right now than in almost any two individual trees of 
almost any species? Species which come nearest to being excep- 
tions to this, like some of the Araucarias, serve to bring out all the 
more sharply the great part environic happenings have in making 
most trees what we actually see them. 

To Professor Morgan and, I suppose, the great majority of 
people who conceive personality in terms of strictly human attri- 
butes, as of spirit or culture or social relations, the proposal seri- 
ously made to apply the term to trees could hardly be otherwise 
than shocking. 

Yet, for myself, I get real satisfaction in comparing men and 
trees on this basis. In comparing the “General Sherman” for in- 
stance, and other individuals nearly as old and big (sequoias of the 
Giant Forest’ National Park), and taking due note of their differ- 
ences as well as of their obvious specific likeness, I am able to won- 
der if what has happened to men during their whole lives may not 
be as deeply and sharply engraved on their spiritual personalities 
as what has happened to these trees during their lives is engraved 
on their physical personalities. 
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bility of Persons Divorced or Deserted in 1926.” 1929. Minnesota. 
Mabel Ruth Harrison, A.B. California, 1917. “International Efforts and 
Standards for the Prevention of Industrial Accidents.” 1929. Columbia 

University, Social Science. 

Sadie Harvey, A.B. Wayne State Teachers, 1926. “What Produces a Radical?” 
1929. Nebraska. 

Lillian Herling, A.B. Hunter, 1925. “A Study in Retardation, with Special 
Emphasis on Educational Status of Syrians.” 1929. Columbia University, 
Social Science. 

Mrs. Flora Kisch Hess, A.B. Hunter, 1925. “Illegal Entry into the United 
States.” 1929. Graduate School, New York University. 

Hans S. Hoiberg, A.B. Drake, 1928. “The Scientific Basis of Eugenics.” 1929. 
Columbia University, Social Science. 

W. D. Grant Hollingworth, B.A. McGill, 1927. ‘Racial Segregation in Mont- 
real.” 1929. McGill. 

Alma Holzschuh, A.B. Minnesota, 1912. “A Study of the Part Played by 
Beauty and Joy in the Experience of a Group of Adolescent Problem 
Girls.” 1930. Southern California. 

Viktor Horvat, Eng. Agron., Zagreb University, 1922. “The Croatian Village 
Community in Yugo-Slavia.” 1929. Cornell. 

Frederick Hurd, A.B. Dartmouth, 1926. “Influence of the Motion Picture on 
Attitudes.” 1929. Chicago. 

Mabel Wallace Huston, A.B. Cornell. “Social Problems Represented in the 
Educational Situation in Long Beach.” 1929. Southern California. 

Ide Hyden, A.B. Minnesota, 1928. “Opportunities for After-Care of Adult 
Cardiac Patients: A Study of Fifty Cases Residing in the Twin Cities.” 
1929. Minnesota. 

Theron Ingersoll, B.S. Michigan State College, 1918. “Comparative Study of 
Two Townships in Clinton County (Michigan).” 1929. Michigan State 
College. 

Amaretta Jones, A.B. Wisconsin, 1921. “Comparative Case Study of Girls’ 
Clubs in Minnesota.” 1929. Minnesota. 

Margaret Kalenborn, A.B. Stanford, 1928. “Migratory Families in California 
in Relation to Public Charity.” 1929. Stanford. 

Benjamin Kaplan. A.B. Tulane, 1928. “A Study of Newsboys in New Or- 
leans.” 1929. Tulane. 
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Welbourne T. Kataoka, A.B. Pomona, 1928. “Primary Group Norms of the 
Japanese People as Reflected in Their Folklore and Folkways.” 19209. 
Southern California. 

R. N. Kebler, B.S. Michigan State College, 1914. “Cases of Truancy in the 
Jackson Schools.” 1930. Michigan State College. 

Camille G. Kern, A.B. Tulane, 1927. “The Playground Movement in New 
Orleans.” 1930. Tulane. 

Noble L. Ketchum, A.B. Pasadena, 1928; B.D. Southern California, 1926. “A 
Study of Conflict and Co-operation as Manifested in the Life of a Small 
Denominational College.” 1929. Southern California. 

Gladys L. Keyes, B.A. Washington State College, 1915. “The Visiting Teacher 
in the Elementary School.” 1929. New York University School of Edu- 
cation. 

B. F. Kindig, B.S. Michigan State College, 1927. “A Course in Vocational 
Education for Secondary Schools.” 1929. Michigan State College. 

Ernest D. I. Kistler, A.B. Garrett, 1922; Ohio Wesleyan, 1920. “Recreational 
Dependence of Town and Country Communities upon Urban Centers.” 
1929. Northwestern. 

Mary Alice Kittinger, A.B. Nebraska, 1915. “ “Tabu’ among the Polynesians.’ 
1929. Nebraska. 

Frances Berdeen Kline, B.A. De Pauw, 1927. “An Evaluation of Field Work 
in an Adequate Plan of Education and Training for the Group Worker.” 
1929. Northwestern. 

Anna Frenz La Brum, B.S. Pennsylvania, 1928. “A Personnel Study of a 
Clerical Occupation.” 1929. Columbia University, Social Science. 

C. A. Lannagan, A.B. Iowa, 1928. “The Possibility of a Distinctive Negro Cul- 
ture in America.” 1929. Jowa. 

Mrs. Gertrude S. Lawrence, B.S. Missouri, 1926. “The Parent-Child Rela- 
tionship as a Factor in Personality Development.” 1929. Missouri. 
Bertha O. Leming, A.B. Indiana, 1914. “Survey of Progress of Children Al- 
lowed to Remain out of School and Take Jobs for Special Reasons.” 

1930. Indiana. 

Julia W. Lloyd, A.B. Hunter, 1927. “The Problem of Education in Health in 
East Harlem.” 1929. New York University School of Education. 

May Celia Lloyd, A.B. Southern California, 1926. “Social Thought in Ameri- 
can Fiction, 1917-1926.” 1929. Southern California. 

Deca. Lodwick, A.B. Iowa, 1901. “Community Organization with Reference 
to the Tourist in Long Beach, California.” 1929. Southern California. 

Genevieve Lucille Lomex. A.B. Howard, 1927. “Negro Housing in Greenwich 
Village.” 1929. Columbia University, Social Science. 

Joseph H. Lookstein, A.B. College of the City of New York, 1928. “Primo- 
geniture in Jewish Law and Society.” 1029. Columbia University, Social 
Science. 
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Elmo H. Lott, B.S. Cornell College, 1912; B.S.A. Iowa State College, 1917. 
“A Study of Certain Qualitative Phases of Migration from Farms to Cities 
in Montana.” 1920. Minnesota. 

Clarence Howard Loveland, A.B. De Pauw, 1925. “The Care of Dependent 
Adults by Christian Protestant Denominations.” 1929. Graduate School, 
New York University. 

Helen Marion Lubin, A.B. Smith, 1922. “A Survey of the Juvenile Court of 
Essex County, New Jersey.” 1929. Columbia University, Social Science. 

W. A. Lunden, A.B. Gustavus Adolphus, 1922. “Sociological Contribution of 
Adam Ferguson.” 1929. Minnesota. 

Carter Rupert Luton, A.B. Central, 1925. “Some Determinants in Leader- 
ship.” 1929. Missouri. 

Georgina Massie McKay, B.S. State College of Washington, 1926. “Recent 
Eugenical Legislation in the United States.” 1929. Columbia, Social 
Science. 

Rosa Agnes McKusick, A.B. Whittier, 1928. “American Youth and Interna- 
tionalism.” 1929. Columbia, Social Science. 

Charles C. Madeira. “The Social Significance of the Zaner-Freeman System of 
Handwriting.” 1929. New York University School of Education. 

R. Ray Mangus, A.B. Illinois Wesleyan, 1927. “The Church and Politics: A 
Study of the Political Activities of the Chicago Churches.” 1929. Chi- 
cago. 

R. R. Martin, B.A. Washington, 1928. “The Changing Dominance of the 
Church as a Social Institution.” 1929. Washington. 

Jitsuichi Masuoka, A.B. College of Emporia, 1928. “Race Prejudices in Ha- 
waii.” 1930. Kansas. 

Alton Mattice, A.B. California Christian, 1927. “Police Administration in 
Satellite Cities and Los Angeles.” 1930. Southern California. 

Marjorie Allen Merriam, A.B. Toledo, 1928. “Opinion and Protective Legis- 
jation.” 1929. Columbia, Social Science. 

Esther Midler, A.B. Swarthmore, 1913. “A Neighborhood Survey of the Edu- 
cational Center District in Seattle.” 1929. Columbia, Social Science. 
John L. Milholland, A.B. Miami, 1929. “The Negro in Oxford, Ohio: A Study 

of Accommodation.” 1930. Miami University. 

Cora K. Miller, A.B. Illinois, 1924. “Maladjustment of the Transfer Student.” 
1929. Illinois. 

Caroline Molle, A.B. Hunter, 1913. “Problem Children—Their Behavior Dif- 
ficulties in Relation to Their Health Habits and Practices at School and 
at Home.” 1928. New York University School of Education. 

Maurice Allison Mook, B.A. Allegheny College, 1925. “‘Mankala, the National 
Game of Africa.” 1929. Northwestern. 

Keval L. Motvani, A.B. Bombay, 1928. “The Conceptions of Human Nature 
in Certain Sociological Treatises.” 1929. Jowa. 

Ruth G. Newcomb, A.B. Occidental, 1925. “An Analysis of the Concept 
‘Personality Type.’” 1929. Chicago. 
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G. Samuel Nichols, A.B. Morningside, 1923; B.D. Drew, 1925. “Some Deter- 
minants of Church Attendance.” 1929. Missouri. 

Roy William Nininger, A.B. McPherson, 1928. “Labor and the Presidential 
Election of 1928.” 1929. Kansas. 

Kosei Ogura, A.M., Philosophy, Ryukaku University (Japan), 1921. “The 
Family as a Social Institution in the Light of Social Psychology.” 1930. 
Southern California. 

Charles R. Parks, A.B. Butler, 1922. “Development of Standards of Living 
in Indianapolis among Immigrants from Southeastern Europe.” 1930. 
Indiana. 

S. J. Patterson, A.B. Detroit Teachers College, 1927. ‘Socialization of Stu- 
dents in Foch Intermediate School (Detroit).” 1929. Michigan State 
College. 

P. H. Pearson, A.B. Minnesota, 1925. “The Rural Church in Relation to the 
Community Activities of the Lansing (Michigan) Area.” 1930. Michi- 
gan State College. 

T. C. Perry, A.B. Cotner. “Some Phases of the Social Problems in Porto Ri- 
co.” 1930. Colorado. 

Julia Pickett, A.B. Smith, 1898. “Occupational Attitudes of Teachers in Rela- 
tion to Their Social Status and Leadership in the Community.” 1929. 
Southern California. 

Chester A. Poindexter, B.S. Southwest Missouri State Teachers, 1925. “Some 
Determinants in Leadership.” 1930. Missouri. 

LaVern F. Pratt, Kansas, 1925. “A Study of Student Mores.” 1929. Kansas. 

Bernice Alma Prochaska, A.B. Ohio University, 1928. “Sociology in Ohio High 
Schools.” 1929. Ohio University. 

Janet Quinlan, A.B. Randolph-Macon, 1926. “A Study in Rural Illegitimacy 
in Orange County, North Carolina.” 1929. North Carolina. 

Jose Ramos Quirolgico, A.B. Nebraska, 1928. “An Analysis of Social Atti- 
tudes.” 1929. Nebraska. 

Alexander Radomski. A.B. Illinois, 1927. “Pre-delinquency Detection and 
Treatment in Champaign County (Illinois).” 1929. Jilinois. 

Lena C. Rhue, A.B. Illinois, 1924. “Family and Neighborhood Organization 
of a Rural Community.” 1929. JIlinois. 

Guy B. Rose, B.S. Teachers College, Columbia, 1924. “Health Education for 
Teachers in Normal Schools.” 1929. New York University School of Ed- 
ucation. 

Imogene E. Rousseau, A.B. Washington, 1926. ‘Recreation in Relation to the 
Growing Metropolitanism of Seattle.” 1929. Washington. 

Ida Rubenstein, A.B. Goucher, 1928. “Study of Isolated Groups in Louisiana.” 
1929. Chicago. 

Mabel E. Rugen, B.S. Wisconsin, 1925. “A Study of Health Education (or 
Supervision) in a Specific Area of New York City.” 1929. New York 
University School of Education. 
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Toshi Sato, A.B. Waseda, Tokyo, 1925. “The Japanese Problem in the United 
States.” 1929. Missouri. 

Mildred Kinney Schroeder, BA. Northwestern, 1925. “Housing Students in 
a Metropolitan University, with Particular Reference to McKinlock 
Campus of Northwestern University.” 1929. Northwestern. 

Edgar A. Schuler, A.B. Morningside, 1928. “The Relation between Order of 
Birth and Incidence of Insanity.” 1929. Minnesota. 

Modesta L. Scott, A.B. James Millikan, 1924. “Public Poor Relief in Douglas 
County.” 1929. Jilinois. 

Mrs. Nadine M. Sewell, A.B. Kansas, 1924. “Changing Interests in the Child. 
A Sociological Study.” 1930. Kansas. 

Daniel Noah Sharol, B.S.S. College of the City of New York, 1928. “Social 
Life in a Jewish-Russian Community.” 1929. Columbia University, So- 
cial Science. 

Clare Shove, B.A. California (L.A.), 1927. “Arbitration as a Method of Set- 
tling Labor Disputes.” 1929. Jowa. 

Helena Sidis, A.B. Smith, 1928. “A Study of the Hospital for the Insane at 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 1929. Columbia, Social Science. 

Nathan Wright Smith, A.B. Des Moines, 1907. “The Social Program of the 
Baptist Churches of Missouri.” 1929. Missouri. 

T. Lynn Smith, A.B. Brigham Young, 1928. “A Sociological Analysis of Some 
of the Characteristics of Rural Religious Culture as Shown by Mormon- 
ism.” 1929. Minnesota. 

Edward Mortimer Snider, A.B. Southwest Missouri State Teachers, 1926. “So- 
cial Aspects of Minimum Wage Legislation.” 1929. Missouri. 

Virginia Snider, A.B. Arizona, 1928. “The Use of the Concept Sublimation in 
the Social and Psychological Literature.” 1929. Jowa. 

Emmett Vance Springer, A.B. Ohio University, 1927. ‘“Extra-School Leisure 
Time Activities of Children of High School Age: A Comparative Study 
of a College and a Non-College Town.” 1929. Chio University. 

Elavina Sophia Stammel, A.B. Butler, 1916. “Development of Standards of 
Living in Indianapolis among Immigrants from Southeastern Europe.” 
1930. Indiana. 

Theodore G. Standing, A.B. Penn College. “A Study of Negro Nationalism.” 
1929. Jowa. 

Edith Sterling, A.B. Vassar, 1922. “Germany Yesterday and Today.” 1929. 

Rachel Payne Sugg, A.B. North Carolina College for Women, 1928. “Crime 
and Leisure Time.” 1929. Columbia, Social Science. 

Thomas Lester Swander, A.B. Earlham, 1926. “Sociological Data in Case Rec- 
ords.” 1929. Kansas. 

Fred D. Thomas, A.B. Kansas Wesleyan, 1924. “A Study of the Social Data 
of the. Men and the Women Patients of the Illinois Social vanes League, 
1927.” 1929. Northwestern. 
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Mary E. Thron, A.B. Hunter, 1925. “The History of Restriction of European 
Immigration to the United States and an Analysis of Present Law.” 19209. 
Columbia, Social Science. 

Philip G. Trupin, B.S. (Education) New York University, 1926. “Educational 
Program of the Workers’ Party.” 1930. New York University School of 
Education. 

Alma I. Tucker, A.B. Southern California, 1927. “Changes in the Sex Mores 
in American Life.” 1929. Southern California. 

Gertrude Vaile, A.B. Vassar, 1900. “Some Problems of Family Social Work 
in Rural Communities.” 1930. North Carolina. 

Maude D. Von Tungeln, Ph.B. Central Wesleyan, 1919. “Social Welfare Leg- 
islation in Iowa.” 1929. Jowa State College. 

Benjamin A. Ward, B.S. Tufts, 1915. “A Study of the Aims and Objectives 
of Clubs and Other Activities in Secondary Schools of the Middle Atlan- 
tic States.” 1929. New York University School of Education. 

Charles Clarence Webber, A.B. Michigan, 1915; S.T.B. Boston, Theology. 
“The Conflict of the Methodist Book Concern and the International 
Typographical Union and Its Sequel.” 1929. Columbia, Social Science. 

Robert S. Wilson, A.B. Sterling, 1927. “Auto Transient Families.” 1929. 
Kansas. 

Albert Emil Wolf, A.B. Nebraska, 1907. “How Young Men, Eighteen to 
Twenty-four, Inclusive, Out of School and Unmarried, Spend Their 
Time.” 1929. Nebraska. 

Harriette Wood, A.B. Central Michigan, 1922. “Four Southeastern Counties 
of Kentucky as a Culture Area.” 1929. North Carolina. 

Richard L. Woolbert, A.B. Illinois, 1927. “The Social Effects of the Radio.” 
1929. Chicago. 

Nobutaro Yoshikawa, B.A. Marietta, 1927. “Suihei Undo (The Outcast Move- 
ment in Japan).” 1929. Northwestern. 

Ina V. Young, A.B. Trinity (Duke), 1917. “Problems of the Small Town in 
North Carolina.” 1929. North Carolina. 

Sherman P. Young, B.A. Ohio Wesleyan, 1921. “War in the Light of Modern 
Social Science.” 1929. New York University School of Education. 

Bertha M. Zahren, Ph.B. Chicago, 1927. “Auto or Tourist Camps as an Insti- 
tution.” 1930. Chicago. 

Robert William Zehring, B.S. (Economics), Wharton School, Pennsylvania, 
1925. “The Homeless Man in New York City.” 1929. Graduate School, 
New York University. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Membership of the American Sociological Society.—The new mem- 
bers received into the Society since our last issue and up to August 19 are 
as follows: 

Adams, Josephine M., 37 Clinton Ave., Lynbrook, N.Y. 

Albright, R. E., 206 S. Washington, Dillon, Mont. 

Annakin, V. Dewey, 2432 N. Seventh St., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Aspinall, Richard, Gunnison, Colo. 

Baker, Esther M., 416 N. Le Claire Ave., Chicago 

Bissett, Charles, 325 Thompson Ave., York, Neb. 

Dalton, Donald H., 7556 Essex Ave., Chicago 

Dietrich, Emil, Hazelton, N.D. 

Eisendrath, Ruth M., 1765 E. Fifty-fifth St., Chicago 

Esson, V. E., University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, N.D. 

Finch, Beulah I., 650 Glynn Court, Detroit, Mich. 

Gerson, Samuel, 1o1 N. Twentieth St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Glasgow, W. D., 203 Welch Ave., Ames, Iowa 

Goldberg, Nathan, 264 Sixth Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Havens, Dorothy E., 8 Liberty St., Newton, N.J. 

Hohman, Robert E., Box 123, Columbia, Mo. 

Howes, Ethel Puffer, 965 Post Road, Scarsdale, N.Y. 

Ingels, Belle, Y.W.C.A., 1920 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Joseph, Samuel, 22 W. Ninety-sixth St., New York 

Kaempfiert, Waldemar, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 

Kinneman, John A., 615 Normal Ave., Normal, Ill. 

Lundquist, Gustaf A., University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 

Maclver, Robert M., Columbia University, New York 

Magnusson, A. L., Wimbledon, N.D. 

Martin, Carmen, 2879 Sunset Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mauseth, Oliver S., Elbow Lake, Minn. 

Moore, J. G., 408 Eighth Ave., S., Fargo, N.D. 

Paulsen, George C., 616 Walnut St., Grand Forks, N.D. 

Pearson, Howard, John Jay Hall, Columbia University, New York 

Peirce, Adah, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 

Pierce, James E., Grand Prairie, Tex. 

Robinson, Mary Elizabeth, 44 Seventh St., Bangor, Me. 

Schaad, Wesley A., 126 N. Fifth St., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Siekman, Harold L., care Professor J. O. Hertzler, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Neb. 
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Smith, Caleb H., McDowell, Va. 

Smith, Marjorie J., 1807 Keogh Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
Smyser, Selden, 309 Poplar St., Ellensburg, Wash. 
Tinglum, Ottar, 625 Center St., Decorah, Iowa 
Tobin, Lucius M., 5538 Prairie Ave., Chicago 

Veo, Louise, 8 N. Water St., Nantucket, Mass. 


Institute for Social Research—The Society for Social Research at 
the University of Chicago held its Eighth Annual Institute for Social Re- 
search, July 15 to 20. ; 

The afternoon sessions were occupied primarily with reports on re- 
search completed or in progress. The following reports were presented: 
Professor Louis Wirth, Tulane University, ‘““The Place of the Sociologist 
in the Behavior Clinic”; Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., Institute for Juvenile 
Research, “Studies in Delinquency Areas in Chicago”; John Landesco, 
American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology, “Is there a Graphic 
Profile Which Characterizes Cities with Organized Crime?’ Professor 
Arthur Beeley, University of Utah, “Insanity in Utah, and Other Local 
Studies in Social Pathology”; Marjorie Walker, Florida State College for 
Women, “Social Interaction of Young Children’; Clark Tibbitts, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, “Relation of Business Conditions and Crops to Elec- 
tions”; Professor Henry Schultz, University of Chicago, “Probable Error 
of a Forecast”; Professor Sanford Winston, North Carolina State College, 
“The Relation of Illiteracy to Other Social Factors: A Study in Partial 
Correlation”; Professor William C. Smith, Texas Christian University, 
“Second Generation of Oriental Ancestry in Hawaii”; E. W. Montgom- 
ery, University of Chicago, “‘Personality of the Negro’; Professor J. L. 
Duflot, West Texas State Teachers College, “Why Students Fail”; Pro- 
fessor Walter T. Watson, Southern Methodist University, ““Whirring 
Wheels and Singing Workers: A Study of Division of Labor among Pre- 
literate People”; Frederick Hurd, Skidmore College, “Effect of Moving 
Pictures on High-School Students”; R. L. Woolbert, University of Chi- 
cago, “Radio, a Sociological Study”; S. C. GilFillan, Museum of Science 
and Industry, “What Social Effects Has an Invention, and How Show 
Them in a Museum?” Arthur P. Butler, University of Chicago, “The 
Natural History of the Press Agent’; Professor L. J. Carr, University of 
Michigan, “Experimental Sociology”; Paul F. Cressey, University of 
Chicago, “Succession of Cultural Groups in Chicago”; Professor Arthur 
Evans Wood, University of Michigan, “A Study of 200,000 Arrests in 
Detroit” and “A Study of Hamtramck, a Polish Community”; C. L. Ded- 
rick, University of Wisconsin, “An Ecological Study of Madison, Wis- 
consin”; E, Franklin Frazier, Chicago Urban League, “Does Burgess’ 
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Conceptual Pattern of Urban Ecology Apply to the Negro Population of 
Chicago?” Dr. Eyler N. Simpson, Institute of Current World Events, 
‘Research Snags in Foreign Areas.” 

Speakers at dinner meetings were members of social science faculties 
of the University of Chicago: Professor William F. Ogburn spoke on 
“Planning the Scope and Method of a Nation-wide Survey of the Cost of 
Living’; Professor Paul H. Douglas, “Sociological Implications of an In- 
vestigation of Real Wages”; Professor Ralph Linton, ‘““How Ethnological 
Data Can Be Used and Misused by Sociologists”; Professor Quincy 
Wright, “A Co-operative Project for Investigating the Causes of War’; 
and Professor Ellsworth Faris, Professor William F. Ogburn, and Dr. 
Herbert Blumer led a symposium, “The Place of Social Psychology in the 
Study of Culture.” 


American Council of Learned Societies —The Council has been ad- 
vised of the following subventions by the Rockefeller Foundation for its 
work during the next three years: For fellowships in the field of human- 
istic studies $90,000 has been appropriated, $40,000 of which will be 
available during the year 1930-31 and $50,000 during 1931-32, any bal- 
ance remaining unexpended for the first year’s appropriation being ap- 
plicable for expenditures in the following year. For grants in aid, support 
of projects, and administration in the field of humanistic studies an addi- 
tional $280,000 has been appropriated, to be available as follows: 1929- 
30, $75,000; 1930-31, $100,000; 1931-32, $105,000. As before, any 
balance remaining unexpended during either of the first two years may be 
applied toward expenditures in the subsequent year. In addition to these 
sums the Council will have available $25,000 a year from the General 
Education Board for general purposes, and, for the years 1930 and 1931, 
$5,000 a year from the Rockefeller Foundation for small grants in aid of 
research. 


First International Congress on Mental Hygiene.—Progress is being 
made in the organization of the First International Congress on Mental 
Hygiene, to be held in Washington, D.C., May 5-10, 1930. Herbert C. 
Hoover is honorary president, Dr. William A. White, of Washington, 
D.C., president of the Congress, and Clifford W. Beers is secretary-gen- 
eral. The Congress is being sponsored by mental hygiene and related 
organizations in many countries. Questions to be discussed at the Con- 
gress will include the relations of mental hygiene to law, to hospitals, to 
education, industry, social work, delinquency, parenthood, and commu- 
nity problems. Administrative headquarters have been opened at 370 Sev- 
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enth Avenue, New York, where John R. Shillady, administrative secre- 
tary, is in charge. 


Guggenheim fellowships for advanced study abroad, 1930.—Fellow- 
ships under the Guggenheim Foundation are open to men or women, and 
to married or unmarried candidates. Fellows are normally of ages be- 
tween twenty-five and forty years; but for 1930-31 the Committee of 
Selection has been empowered, in exceptional cases only, to make a lim- 
ited number of grants to scholars older than forty. The fellowships are 
open to citizens (or, in exceptional cases, to permanent residents who are 
not citizens) of the United States, irrespective of race, color, or creed. 
The Committee of Selection will require evidence that candidates are 
persons of unusual capacity for research, demonstrated ordinarily by the 
previous publication of contributions to knowledge of high merit, or that 
they are persons of unusua! and proved creative ability in some one of 
the fine arts. Definite plans for their proposed foreign study must be pre- 
sented by all candidates. Applications for fellowships must be made in 
writing, on or before November 15, 1929, by the candidates themselves, 
in the form prescribed, addressed to Henry Allen Moe, secretary, John 
Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Final selection of fellows for 1930-31 will be made early in March, 
1930. Application forms will be mailed by the secretary upon request. 


Indiana Association of Economists and Sociologists —At the meeting 
of the Association at Indiana University on April 25 a round table in 
college sociology was held. A. H. Woodworth, of Hanover College, pre- 
sided. The subject, “Purpose and Content of the Course in Elementary 
Sociology,” was presented by E. H. Shideler, Franklin College, and V. D. 
Annakin, Terre Haute Teachers College, and the topic, “Student Inter- 
est in Elementary Sociology,” was introduced by E. T. Thompson, Earl- 
ham College, U. G. Weatherly, Indiana University, and L. M. Jones, De- 
Pauw University. 


London Bibliography of the Social Sciences.—This bibliography will 
be a complete subject catalogue of the books and pamphlets in the Li- 
brary of Political and Economic Science of the London School of Eco- 
nomics and other collections in London. The Library of Political and 
Economic Science has about five hundred thousand volumes and two 
hundred fifty thousand pamphlets, including besides economics and po- 
litical science the related fields in history, sociology, anthropology, geog- 
raphy, psychology, and law. The bibliography will be published in four 
volumes during the current year. 
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Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, Oklahoma.—O. D. 
Duncan, recently acting head of the department of sociology at Louisiana 
State University, has been appointed associate professor of rural sociology 
and will have charge of teaching and research in that field. 


Bethel College (Newton, Kansas ).—Otto D. Unruh has been ap- 
pointed to the faculty of the department of sociology. 


Cornell University (Department of Rural Social Organization, New 
York State College of Agriculture) —Mr. H. C. Hoffsommer, who has 
been an assistant in the department of rural social organization, New 
York State College of Agriculture for the last year and who received his 
Doctor’s degree in June, has been appointed assistant professor of so- 
ciology at the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Mr. R. I. Schumacher, re- 
cently an assistant in sociology at the North Carolina State College, has 
been appointed an assistant in the department of rural social organiza- 
tion. Mr. H. W. Beers and Mr. H. F. Dorn, graduates of the New York 
State College of Agriculture, have been appointed assistants in the de- 
partment of rural social organization for the coming year. 


University of Kentucky.—Mr. I. V. Shannon has been appointed to 
an assistant professorship in the department of sociology. 


University of Minnesota.—Professor A. M. Carr-Saunders, of Eng- 
land, author of The Population Problem, is to be a member of the depart- 
ment of sociology faculty during the Spring Quarter, 1930. Mrs. Anne 
L. Fenlason is to be in charge of the work in the training course for social 
and civic work during the academic year 1929—30. Practice fieldwork of 
students will be supervised by Mrs. Marion Day Iverson, who comes to 
the department from the Minneapolis Family Welfare Society. Dr. Sam- 
uel Haig Jameson, for the last year at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, has been appointed lecturer in sociology. Professor Edwin H. 
Sutherland is to be on leave during the present academic year. He wiil be 
in New York doing research work in criminology with the Bureau of So- 
cial Hygiene. Professor F. Stuart Chapin, who resigned in the spring as 
head of the department to become editor of Social Science Abstracts, will 
retain a connection with the department. He has been appointed special 
lecturer in sociology. During the year 1929-30 Professor Malcolm M. 
Willey is acting chairman of the department. Professor Carle Zimmerman 
was a member of the Summer School faculty at the University of Virginia. 


University of Nebraska.—Dr. Hutton Webster, for twenty-two years 
professor of social anthropology, is taking a leave of absence for two 
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years. His place will be taken by Dr. Duncan Strong, of the Field Mu- 
seum, who comes with the rank of professor. Dr. Willard W. Waller, for 
the last three years instructor in the University of Pennsylvania, has ac- 
cepted the position of assistant professor of sociology. The McGraw-Hill 
Book Company announces the publication of Social Institutions, by Pro- 
fessor J. O. Hertzler, chairman of the department of sociology. Professor 
Frank J. Bruno, chairman of the department of social work at Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, conducted an institute for social workers at 
the University of Nebraska in June under the auspices of the department 
of sociology. 


University of Oregon.—Dr. John Richard Mez, for the last five years 
a member of the department of economics of the University of Arizona, 
has been appointed associate professor of economics and political science 
at the University of Oregon. 


Purdue Universit y.—Intensive training in subjects of practical value 
to persons interested in the wise and effective leadership of Indiana’s 
rural and village communities was offered during the two weeks’ Rural 
Leadership Summer School. Regular classwork was conducted daily in 
nature study, rural leadership, rural economics, community center activi- 


ties, rural sociology, rural church administration, and religious education. 
Among the speakers were Dr. Ralph S. Adams, superintendent of the de- 
partment of country life of the Reformed church; J. H. Kolb, of the 
University of Wisconsin; Rev. C. A. Shake, of Seymour; C. C. Haun, of 
Vanderbilt University; and M. L. Fisher, O. F. Hill, Professor E. C. 
Young, G. M. Frier, and M. L. Clevett, all of the Purdue staff. Professor 
O. F. Hall, of the department of education, was in charge of the confer- 


ence, 


Skidmore College.—Frederick Hurd, a graduate student at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has been appointed instructor in the department of 
sociology. 


University of Southern California-——Dr. George B. Mangold has 
completed a survey of the public and private welfare institutions of San 
Diego. The survey has been published by the city of San Diego. As- 
sistant Professor Frances §. Lucas was married June 25 to Dr. Meyer F. 
Nimkoff, of Bucknell University. The Mexican Immigrant: An Anno- 
tated Bibliography is the title of a booklet published in June for Professor 
Emory S. Bogardus by the Council on International Relations. The de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy in Sociology was conferred upon Professor 
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Martin H. Neumeyer in June at the University of Chicago. Dr. Bessie 
A. McClenahan’s study, The Changing Nature of an Urban Residential 
Area, is appearing in published form under the imprint of the University 
of Southern California. Professor John Eric Nordskog has been added 
to the sociological staff for the ensuing year. The degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in Sociology was conferred by the university in June upon 
Melvin J. Vincent, Samuel H. Jameson, and Boris V. Morkovin. 


Southern Methodist University-—Walter T. Watson, formerly a 
member of the staff of the department of sociology at the University of 
Illinois, has accepted an assistant professorship in sociology. 


University of Texas.—After September 15, 1929, sociology will have 
a department of its own. Professor W. E. Gettys will be head of the new 
department. 


Texas Christian University—Dr. William C. Smith, who for the 
past three years has been studying the second generation of oriental an- 
cestry in the Territory of Hawaii, has been appointed professor and 
head of the department of sociology. 


University of Virginia —Mr. Delbert M. Mann has been appointed 
research assistant in the Bureau for Research in Public Welfare Problems 
of the Institute for Research in the Social Sciences for a two-year period. 


University of Washington.—Professor T. D. Eliot has been appointed 
to the faculty of the department of sociology during the absence of Pro- 
fessor Howard Woolston, who is on a trip around the world during his 
sabbatical leave. 


Western Reserve University—Professor C. E. Gehlke, of Western 
Reserve University, is spending the year 1929-30 in investigations of 
criminological and penological facts in Europe. He is going as a repre- 
sentative of the Committee of the Columbia University Law School, 
which is surveying the field of criminology with the view of determining 
whether or not an institute of criminology is desirable in the United 
States. 


University of Wisconsin ——Hitherto at the University of Wisconsin 
sociology has been joined with economics in one department. Now, how- 
ever, the department of sociology and anthropology has been created and 
all the work in sociology at the university will be co-ordinated. The 
teaching and research in rural sociology has been in the department of 
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economics in the College of Agriculture. Other phases of sociology have 
been in the College of Letters and Science in the University Extension 
Division. The new department will unify teaching and research work in 
sociology throughout the university. At present there are nine persons of 
professorial rank in sociology as well as some instructors and a consider- 
able number of assistants. It is intended to add in the course of the next 
two or three years a full professor of social statistics, an additional pro- 
fessor in theory, a second man in anthropology, and two new people in 
rural sociology. The research program will be expanded by placing on 
the staff two or more research assistants. The amount of money to be 
devoted to research in sociology has been increased this year and will be 
added to as rapidly as possible. 


CORRECTION 


Professor B. L. Hummel, formerly of Missouri, has been employed 
as professor of rural sociology by the Virginia College of Agriculture to 
do research and extension in Rural Community Organization. 
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Social Psychology Interpreted. By JESSE WILLIAM SPROWLS. Bal- 
timore: Williams & Wilkins Co., 1927. Pp. xii+-268. $4.00. 

Introduction to Social Psychology. By RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE 
and NARENDRA NATH SEN-Gupta. New York: D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1928. Pp. xv-+304. $3.00. 

An Outline of Social Psychology. By J. R. KANTor. Chicago: Fol- 
lett Publishing Co., 1929. Pp. xiv-+420. 

Social Psychology: The Psychology of Political Domination. By 
CaRL MuRcHISON. Worcester: Clark University Press, 1929. 
Pp. x+210. $3.50. 

The activity of social psychologists is familiar to those who read the 
technical journals whose pages make available the scores of reports every 
year. The need for a synthesis of this material is obvious, and textbooks 
are always welcome, on the assumption that they will organize for stu- 
dents and other readers the advances that have been made. Unfortu- 
nately, the writer of a book often proceeds in ignorance of what has been 
done, in which case there is little more than an organization of his own 
opinions. The present phenomenon of the rapid multiplication of texts in 
this field is, however, gratifying as symptomatic of the interest in the 
subject. 

Professor Sprowls has done a very distinctive piece of work in Social 
Psychology Interpreted. Nowhere can a better grasp be secured of the 
important work on social psychology which has hitherto been published. 
It is a concise, careful, and conscientious summary of the present points 
of view, sympathetic toward those with whom the author agrees as well as 
those with whom he is forced to take issue. Beginning with the German 
antecedents the story is brought down to date with a concise recapitula- 
tion at the end of each chapter of the essential points, with critical and 
warning statements to the young student which ought to lead him to think 
for himself. 

In two chapters, “Social Movement” and “The Psychology of Inter- 
action,” Professor Sprowls has inserted some very interesting and rele- 
vant material of his own, analyzing and interpreting it with economy and 
skill. The bibliography is very good, indeed, though one notices regret- 
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table omissions. No notice is taken of Mead’s important contributions. 
On the whole the book seems an excellent performance of a task which is 
distinctly different from any previous work in the field. Whether it would 
be the best book to put into the hands of a beginning student is prob- 
lematical. It would certainly be of great value to anyone who, having read 
widely in the field, wished to have it organized for him. It is a pity the 
book could not have been sold for less money. The reviewer knows of one 
contemplated adoption which was abandoned on account of the price, 
which was thought to be excessive. 

The book by Mukerjee and Sen-Gupta seems to have been renamed 
at the last minute. Professor Yerkes wrote his introduction referring to it 
under the title of Mind in Society, now relegated to an inconspicuous 
subtitle. It really would have been more happily named if they had held 
to their original purpose. It is a definitely synthetic statement in which 
the authors choose from the various points of view in the field and make 
their own combinations. For instance, they like the stimulus and response 
formula of behaviorism but do not care to go all the way with the be- 
haviorists. Again, they are not willing to follow the psychoanalysts but 
do assume a relation between mental states and behavior which is “similar 
to the psychoanalytic theory.” And so on. 

The reviewer took up the book eagerly, expecting to find much ma- 
terial from the Orient, but references to the life in India are wholly casual 
and incidental. The book is written from the standpoint of the current 
literature in English, and represents the thorough westernizing of the 
scholarship of India. There can be no quarrel with this fact, but one won- 
ders whether the Orient doesn’t have some distinctive contribution to 
make to our knowledge of mind in society, since Indian scholars have 
reflected on the nature of life for many centuries. The style of the book is 
admirable, and for those who care to introduce the students to the out- 
standing problems without any particular emphasis on any of many com- 
peting points of view it should make an acceptable text. 

In the Outline of Social Psychology Professor Kantor has chosen to 
emphasize his disagreement and difference with all the current systems. 
This disagreement is more apparent than real, however. It consists chiefly 
in a confusing alteration of terminology. There are two ways in which 
such an alteration is employed. The first consists in taking a current no- 
tion which has acquired a definite meaning and discussing it under the 
caption of a neologism; for example, the cultural background of social life 
is treated under the term “anthropic.” Another device is the opposite of 
the first. A familiar word is adopted but an entirely different meaning is 
assigned to it. Thus the word institution, which for a long time has been 
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used with a very specific denotation, is now altered to an extent which 
makes it unrecognizable. The author uses it as equivalent to object or 
social object. “Any thing, condition, person or situation endowed with 
stimulational qualities which serve as common stimuli is an institution.” 
The resulting loss in such a procedure is greater than at first appears. Not 
only is the reader constantly confused by trying to rid himself of the ac- 
cepted meaning and adjust to an entirely new connotation, but even more 
serious than this is the resulting loss of valuable distinctions. There is a 
large literature on institutions, and we know something of how they arise 
and of their rigidity and lag when the conditions change which brought 
them into being. Moreover, many of our interests and activities are not 
institutionalized as yet. It follows that if the word institution be applied 
to everything from the Fourth of July to a package of chewing gum this 
distinction is lost, and we shall need to manufacture a new term to desig- 
nate what was formerly called an institution. This is clearly a waste of 
effort, and the co-operative enterprise which we call science would almost 
cease to exist if the practice became general. The writer who hopes to 
influence his colleagues and make his contribution to the cause of science 
must learn to take account of their vocabulary and to co-operate with 
them in a helpful spirit. Science is neither the opinion of professors nor 
is it a game of solitaire with privately invented rules. It is interesting to 
notice that the author’s love for unfamiliar words sometimes leads him 
into harmless but humiliating errors, as when he revives the word in- 
stauration with a meaning which has long been obsolete. 

The system presented is assumed to be unique and original, but in the 
opinion of the reviewer it is largely due to the mere change of verbal 
labels. The author does not call himself a behaviorist, nor refer to be- 
haviorism, but he expressly repudiates anything psychic or mental in his 
system, and has attempted to state social psychology in terms of reac- 
tions. Consistency is, however, a difficult virtue, and repeated references 
are made later on to ideas, thoughts, beliefs, conceptions, and attitudes. 
The way of the behaviorist is hard. 

The author’s attitude toward his predecessors is sometimes quite 
severe. He speaks of “the whole scandalous history of the quarrel” be- 
tween environmentalists and the advocates of heredity. In reference to 
Cooley’s valuable insight into the relation between the individual and so- 
ciety, the author, without mentioning Cooley’s name, inserts a footnote 
referring to it as one of the “various well-sounding generalizing meta- 
phors.” The style adopted is somewhat prophetic. There is a certain 
homiletic flavor about the pronouncements: “Observe, too, that the study 
of institutional mechanisms proceeds historically.” In disagreeing with 
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the universally accepted position regarding the application of science 
Professor Kantor writes, “Let it be announced forthwith.” The effective- 
ness of this form of contribution to American scholarship will, of course, 
appear in the sequel. It remains to be seen how much influence such a 
method will achieve. 

Professor Murchison’s book is a brief and vigorous essay devoted to 
the general theme that political domination is a universal fact. Some 
groups are stronger than other groups, and some individuals are stronger, 
more intelligent, and more influential than other individuals. Professor 
Murchison is certain that the stronger always rule the weaker. If they 
don’t do it sooner, they will do it later. Properly defined this seems irre- 
fragible, for the stronger are those who rule, and therefore those who rule 
are stronger. In discussing radicalism he remarks that after revolution 
there is a sudden displacement of economic groups but the fact of the 
stronger group and the weaker group is in nowise changed. In talking 
about behavior-patterns he remarks that there is an infinite variety of 
these, varying in individuals, and there are repeated references to indi- 
viduals and groups. Chapter xix, however, is devoted to showing that the 
individual is hypothetical, and chapter xx attempts to prove that the 
group is an illusion. The most interesting section is Part II on “The 
Fugitive Nature of Social Behavior-Patterns.”” He shows that there is 
little essential difference between slavery, peonage, and employment. The 
difference may be slight, but, like an inch on the end of a man’s nose, it 
seems to be important what there is of it. There is a similar discussion of 
infanticide and abortion, in which they are shown to have the same social 
content as delayed marriage. He insists that delayed marriage and in- 
fanticide are based very largely upon the same motives. One wonders 
that he did not include clerical celibacy and other “‘behavior-patterns” 
which result in a decrease of population. The question of motives is im- 
portant and difficult, but one clear generalization seems to emerge, name- 
ly, that even in the same custom there may be seen in various historical 
stages a transmutation of motives. The book is innocent of footnote or 
index, does not take long to read, probably did not take long to write, and 
would undoubtedly have been improved by more industry and circum- 
spection. 

The interest in social psychology is very widespread. Men who con- 
tribute to our understanding of it do not always use the term, and men 
who do employ the words social psychelogy differ sometimes very greatly 
in their conception of the field. It would seem to be overpresumptuous 
for anyone to decide on what social psychology is. Clearly the term 
means what men mean by it. The earliest writers were interested in the 
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psychological aspect of peoples. Men were, and are still interested in the 
collective aspects of group life. If noses were counted perhaps it would be 
found that most men who write about it now are interested in the social 
aspect of personality. Time will reveal which conception is the most fruit- 
ful or whether a place may be found for all of them. In the meantime 
men are studying institutions, labor unions, religious sects, boys’ gangs, 
strikes, mobs, and crowds. Others are busily engaged in studying infants, 
little children, adolescence, normal and delinquent, and collecting facts 
about the behavior, the responses, the reactions, as well as the experi- 
ences, the thoughts, emotions, and desires of men. The workers are many, 
and their interests are highly diverse. Perhaps the greatest need now 
is that whoever writes shall take account of what his colleagues are doing 
so that his contribution may not only advance somewhat our knowledge 
of this subject but be in turn a stimulus to further investigation and in- 
sight. Alfred Adler, just after delivering a lecture on individual psy- 
chology, was introduced to a professor whose field was social psychology. 
Dr. Adler remarked, “‘Well, you see that what I am doing is the same 
thing.’’ Science has been called funded knowledge. It is always unfor- 
tunate if a writer develops a paranoid seclusion. 
ELLSWORTH Faris 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Child in America: Behavior Problems and Programs. By 
I. THomas and DorotHy SWAINE THOMAS. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1928. Pp. xiv-+583. $5.00. 

This is the first systematic attempt to evaluate from the angle of 
sociology and social psychology the work of the last two decades in the 
field of child behavior. The present interest in behavior problems of chil- 
dren has arisen because “activities have evolved more rapidly than social 
structures, personalities more rapidly than social norms.’’ Various pro- 
grams have sprung up to meet the personal crises which naturally develop 
from such a dislocation in social organization. 

Chapter i, “Varieties of Maladjustment,” samples the divergent be- 
havior with which parents, schools, courts, and clinics, and other com- 
munity agencies deal. Maladjustment involves “causative factors lying 
in two general fields—the organic peculiarities of the individual (physical, 
mental, emotional endowments, and deficiencies) and the learning proc- 
ess, the acquisition of habits and attitudes.” This second matter concerns 
the control of behavior in line with social-culture demands. 

Chapter ii opens the discussion of practical programs with a review 
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of the techniques for treating delinquency. These range all the way from 
“farms” and “junior republics,” foster homes, detention homes, and 
even antiquated correctional institutions, on the one hand, to no institu- 
tionalization and little or no probation or social work, on the other, as in 
the case of Cincinnati. It seems at present impossible to compare and 
evaluate these various methods. The juvenile court movement has still 
but a restricted function in our country and there is really no rhyme or 
reason to the means employed in treating the youthful delinquent. 

Out of the experience with clinics in connection with juvenile courts 
have been developed organized clinics to serve entire communities. 
These programs are the subject of chapter iii. Here again the results are 
not clear-cut, because the cases tend to be highly selected in favor of neu- 
rotic types. Moreover, the alleged success or failure is difficult to judge 
because there are no control groups with which to compare the findings 
of the psychiatric service. 

Chapter iv reviews the attempts of the community at large to deal 
with maladjusted children and especially to do preventive work through 
various protective associations, the Y.M.C.A., Boy and Girl Scouts, 
Columbian Squires, Big Sister and Big Brother organizations, and a wide 
range of other clubs—recreational, educational, and vocational in pur- 
pose. In some cities even the police force has been sufficiently socialized 
to function in the prevention of maladjustment. But unfortunately, as 
the authors remark, a good many of these well-intentioned organizations 
reach the child after his antisocial habits have become pretty well fixed. 
Of all community institutions, the school has become more and more 
significant as the center of the child’s life after his first few years. Vari- 
ous phases of this work are described in the next three chapters. Chapter 
viii, “The Psychometric Approach,” opens up the final division of the 
volume dealing with research rather than practical programs. This chap- 
ter contains a very critical analysis from the sociological angle of much 
contemporary interpretation of intelligence test results. Chapter ix dis- 
cusses a selected number of the recent quantitative measurements of non- 
intellectual functions. The authors could hardly be expected to cover the 
whole range of recent studies on emotions, temperament, etc. Their prin- 
cipal criticism of nearly all these studies is their lack of objective check- 
up by control groups and, more seriously, their failure to compare scores 
in the tests with actual behavior. 

The contribution of modern psychiatry to behavior problems is ex- 
amined in the next chapter. The older notions of distinct “types” of 
insanity and of the inheritance of psychopathic and criminal traits have 
gradually been abandoned. Neither can support be given to the late burst 
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of enthusiasm for Cotton’s theory of foci of infection as the basis for all 
sorts of behavior disorders. And the authors are likewise severe in their 
criticisms of the psychoanalysts. Although psychiatry has made some 
contributions to the understanding of behavior problems, much of this 
work has not been rigidly scientific. Psychiatrists have confined them- 
selves to special cases and their explanations suffer from the errors of all 
particularistic theories. The growing recognition of the sociological fac- 
tors in production of mental diseases has been one of the most promising 
developments in psychiatry, as witnessed in the mental hygiene move- 
ment. 

Chapter xi, “The Physiological-Morphological Approach,” summa- 
rizes a number of studies of personality from the angle of body build and 
body chemistry. The researches of Rich, Kretschmer, Draper, and others 
are analyzed. The glandular and physical-type theories of personality 
throw into focus the need to recognize the influence of physiological and 
anatomical features in interpreting behavior, but like the psychiatric, per- 
sonality-test and intelligence-test approaches, these tend to be narrow, 
single-track explanations. The excellent contributions of Scammon on 
body growth are reviewed as at once an example of caution in method- 
ology and limitation in the interpretation of all such data. 

Under the heading, “The Sociological Approach,” the authors ex- 
amine the situational standpoint in the study of behavior. The work of 
Pavlov and his students and of Watson and other behaviorists clearly 
recognizes the influence of social conditioning upon conduct. Some of the 
investigations of the child-welfare institutes and of certain psychia- 
trists and educational psychologists fit into this general viewpoint. More- 
over, the ecological approach made prominent by the work of Burgess, 
Park, Thrasher, Shaw, and the Lynds is of considerable significance in 
its emphasis upon “the spatial and collective incidence of certain be- 
havior patterns.” 

The final chapter, “The Methodology of Behavior Study,’ summa- 
rizes the evaluations of the various personality studies which have been 
presented. The authors state in very pointed language the difficulties in- 
volved in attempts to study behavior in terms of internal mechanisms 
without reference to environmental stimuli and the responses to these 
stimuli. There is an excellent appreciation of the importance of the sta- 
tistical method, and of the need to match antisocial, maladjusted groups 
with groups of “normals.” Finally, there is a well-balanced statement of 
the place which the case-method or genetic-historical approach to be- 
havior may play in these investigations. Although difficult to deal with 
statistically, these studies reveal the types of situations which give rise 
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to behavior trends. So, too, the ecological studies, as well as those dealing 
with collective influences such as press, propaganda, fashion, etc., must 
be included if a picture of personality is to be had. 

The volume closes with a short but sound Appendix on the statistical 
methods applicable to research in child study. The reviewer only hopes 
that workers with intelligence tests, educational scales, and personality 
measurements will not only read but take to heart the cautions there laid 
down. A recognition of the limitations, as well as the use, of statistics will 
save psychological and sociological studies from an inevitable morass of 
nonsense and disrepute. 

KIMBALL YOUNG 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Recent Economic Changes in the United States: The Report of the 
President’s Conference Committee, Herbert Hoover, Chair- 
man, Including the Reports of a Special Staff of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Inc. Vols I and II. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1929. Pp. xxxvi+424; 525. 
$7.50. 

These two volumes have received an ovation. For instance, the Sur- 
vey Graphic devoted a whole issue to the contents, and a stream of ar- 
ticles and comments have appeared in the New York Times, to mention 
only two instances. The report thoroughly justifies the attention it has 
received. 

It is a descriptive review and analysis of the major economic changes 
during the six year period 1922-27, in the United States, made by sixteen 
investigators either members of or affiliated with the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, with an introduction by Edwin F. Gay and a con- 
cluding review by Wesley C. Mitchell. Fifty-seven other research men 
collaborated in the survey; fifty-three others rendered assistance in re- 
search; and twenty-one field-workers assisted. It is not stated what the 
report cost, but it must have been a large sum. The two volumes cover 
changes in consumption, standard of living, industry, construction, trans- 
portation, marketing, labor, management, agriculture, prices, money and 
credit, foreign trade and investment, and income, in one thousand pages. 

In the decade since the war the economic development in the United 
States has been the wonder of the world, as testified by delegations of Eu- 
ropeans who have been sent over to try to discover the secret and learn 
the lesson. Real wages have risen, prices have been stable, production per 
capita has increased remarkably, the standard of life has risen, there are 
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many new articles of consumption, credit has been plentiful, much money 
has been invested abroad, the extent of the mechanization of industry has 
been extraordinary, strikes have been few, the two business depressions 
have been slight, and there has been a marked increase in the consump- 
tion of articles, other than necessities, and in the utilization of high-grade 
services. 

The usual explanation in terms of natural resources, the absence of 
trade barriers between the states, a large home market, and a small popu- 
lation are general basic explanations as compared with Europe, but they 
do not explain the ten years after war as compared, for instance, with the 
decade preceding the war, for all the foregoing factors were present before 
the war. The authors see the period not as a phenomenon but as a con- 
tinuation and accentuation of a process in which a great multitude of fac- 
tors played, such as the stabilization of prices, the supply of credit, the 
growth of better management, the greater use of machinery, etc., though 
very little was said about prohibition or the restriction of immigration as 
factors. Professor Mitchell sees back of all these various factors set forth 
by the different investigators the one great cause as the greater utilization 
of science and intelligence to our economic life. There is a certain amount 
of new research results in the reports. Particularly important is Professor 
Mitchell’s new technique in measuring business cycles, which not only 
brings more weighty evidence of the cyclical nature of business, but de- 
scribes more fully than hitherto the phases of the cycles. This description 
is of such a nature as to make the widest comparisons possible. 

It seems most unfair to try to summarize in a sentence or so such a 
variety of carefully worked out analyses and such carefully qualified con- 
clusions. 

The reports seem to the reviewer to be extraordinarily well done. 
The best reports are those in which there are good statistical data. In cer- 
tain of the chapters in which there is a great deal of qualitative descrip- 
tion some bias is to be found. (It apparently was a little difficult to avoid 
the optimistic bias, in such a period, by men who live in a boosting age.) 

By way of a critical appraisal of the study as a whole, it falls far 
short if measured against the standards of exact science. The first obvious 
danger is the necessary selection, inevitable in the description of so large 
a collection of phenomena. Nor are causes singled out for careful proof. 
There are far too many causes and phenomena and the material investi- 
gated is far too complex. 

On the other hand, if the survey is measured against the performance 
of economic history, its achievement is brilliant. I think it can be said 
that never before has the economic life of a nation been so exactly meas- 
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ured and analyzed. This is the high-water mark, up to the present time. 
One reason why this statement is true is that never before in the history 
of the United States has there been so remarkable an amount of good data 
on which to base economic history, and no European country can compare 
with us in richness of material, so great has been the growth of statistical 
measurement in our business and economic life since the war. While con- 
gratulating ourselves on the excellence of our economic statistics, we are 
saddened a little in the reflection that our sociological statistics are in 
general so inferior. But some day they will be better and then it will be 
possible to measure the human and social significance of these economic 
changes. 

From the practical point of view these two volumes are of great value. 
They chart for us the passage of our economic civilization. And it can- 
not be denied that many of our social changes have their origin in the 
economic factors. We know much better because of this study the nature 
of the social changes that are occurring so rapidly. And knowing them we 
are in a better position to deal with them. 

President Hoover is the chairman of the committee that made the re- 
port, at the beginning of his administration. Perhaps this is a good sign. 

F, OcBurN 
University oF CHICAGO 


The Decroly Class. By AMELIE HaAMaipE. Translated from the 
French by JEAN LEE Hunt. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1924. Pp. xxviii+-318. $2.00. 

This volume is an admirable account of one of the “new schools” 
aiming to reform education which has attracted considerable attention. 
Dr. Decroly began, like Montessori, with abnormal children and gradu- 
ally came to include a scheme for the entire field of elmentary education. 

Teaching is an art, and when an innovator starts a new departure he 
is apparently guided by his more or less inarticulate feeling for certain 
values and for practices that will realize these. Later on there is a desire 
to appear reasonable to others and the result is usually a more or less 
completely formulated “system.” The new practice is then defended be- 
cause it is in accord with the “laws of psychology,” whereupon the tra- 
ditional fixity against which revolt has been staged is replaced by a new 
fixity which acquires the essential qualities of the older absolutism. The 
short vogue of Montessori seems to be thus explained. Embodying cer- 
tain very clever and valuable devices, the influence on education has been 
relatively small because the program could not be conceived as a free, 
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vital, and modest experiment. It claimed to be based on a rigid set of 
fixed principles, and the same can be said of the Decroly method, or any 
other comparable one. The difficulty lies in the fact that the fixity con- 
cerns a different system in each case. They cannot all be right; it may 
be that they are all wrong. 

No one can read the account of Dr. Decroly’s work without a feel- 
ing of admiration, not only for his enthusiasm and insight, but also for 
his results. He employed a flexible curriculum. He emphasized the pri- 
mary concern with the “here and now.” He introduced coeducation in a 
land where it was frowned upon. He abolished the straight lines of 
immovable seats, which for Belgium was an innovation. He introduced 
parent-teachers’ associations, which to them was strange and new, and 
he reformed discipline in a land where the military pattern had jong 
obtained. 

Nevertheless, one has reservations. The program is based on the 
“fundamental needs of the child.” It rests upon the theory of instincts. 
Moreover, they are home-made instincts, manufactured, as always, to 
meet a condition. There are mainly four: feeding himself, protecting 
himself from want, defending himself against his enemies, and answering 
his need for work. Now it is possible to get all the curriculum of the 
school under these four, and if they be combined with the three strictly 
separated processes, observation, association, and expression, all the sub- 
jects in the curriculum are readmitted. This is held to prove that the 
classification is sound. 

The walrus said that it was time to talk of shoes and ships and seal- 
ing-wax and cabbages and kings. If the reader doubts it, let him try and 
he will find it possible to organize the entire curriculum on the basis of 
the above topics of conversation suggested by the wise and versatile sea 
mammal. Shoes would involve leather, cloth and rubber, which would 
lead you quickly to the western plains, the stockyards, the cotton fields 
and mills, and the rubber forests, from which you could go to rubber tires 
and the science of pneumatics. As for ships, they lead back to the canoe 
and include submarines, to say nothing of antarctic explorers. Any classi- 
fication is true if one reads into the terms a wide content. 

The fundamental instincts of men are too indefinite to encourage 
dogmatism. Some solid foundation might be found for a curriculum if 
the mores of one’s people and the social demands were taken as the point 
of departure. Children like to know what adults are doing, and are inter- 
ested in the apparatus of civilization. It is almost ludicrous to find the 
love of a toy steam-engine explained as the satisfying of a need for trans- 
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portation which the child feels. The division into observation, associa- 
tion, and expression seems rigid, artificial, and unnecessary. 

The above criticisms are not against the work of the Decroly School 
but against the attempt to generalize from the admirable and praisewor- 
thy work of a gifted group, and to hold out a warning that the theoretical 
foundation must be laboriously constructed. 

The new schools are many, and should be encouraged by every for- 
ward-looking soul, but the cause which they have at heart would be ad- 
vanced much more quickly if they could begin and remain frankly ex- 
perimental, tentative, and too modest to attempt a fixed system. 

ELLSWorRTH Faris 

University oF CHICAGO 


The Magic Island. By W. B. SEAsrRook. Illustrated with drawings 
by ALEXANDER KInc and photographs by the author. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1929. Pp. x+-336. $3.50. 

An Account of the “Witch” Murder Trial, York, Pennsylvania, 
January 7-9, 1929. By A. MonRoE AuURAND, JR. Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania vs. John Blymyer, et al. Harrisburg, 
Pa.: Aurand Press, 1929. Pp. 31. $.65. 

There appear to be many resemblances between the magic of Haiti 
and the magic of York County, Pennsylvania, but one striking difference 
is that the former is religion too while the latter is merely witchcraft. Mr. 
Seabrook has realized this and reports voodoo as religious behavior; in- 
deed, he compares it to some other clandestine cults, like that, no doubt 
uncanny to the Romans, once practiced in the secrecy of the catacombs. 
But John Blymyer experienced no ecstasy; powwow helped him to no reli- 
gious experiences; burying Nelson Rehmyer and his lock of hair merely 
removed the pain from his head. On its way to superstition, magic ap- 
parently leaves the realm of the sacred. 

Mr. Aurand has written and himself printed a little pamphlet describ- 
ing the “hex” trial and the events which led up to it. The account gives 
little more than would a collection of newspaper clippings. The writer 
says that York was “the victim of circumstances” and that the trial could 
have happened anywhere. So it could, but the interesting suggestion of 
the facts is that it was more likely to take place in York County, because 
witchcraft is still a culture pattern there, at least among the submerged 
tenth. Mr. Aurand mentions powwow practitioners and practices, but 
really contributes nothing to the ethnology of the problem. 
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Mr. Seabrook’s book isn’t a background study either. Perhaps it is 
too interesting to be one; at least it is too exciting. Reviewers in the 
newspapers and magazines have praised it as a fascinating and well-writ- 
ten book. It assuredly is that. It is a series of excellent stories, about one 
of the most interesting corners of the American world, told by a keen and 
sensitive person who knows how to write. He has written as an artist, not 
as an ethnologist. He sees his experiences and his information as cluster- 
ing around episodes, around dramatic situations, and so he produces a 
collection of Haitian tales. What good stories they are! The vicarious 
sacrifice of the goat for the girl, when goat becomes girl and girl becomes 
goat; the voices of the dead speaking over an altar of skulls; the dead 
men who, resurrected, work in the fields as slaves; the marine crowned 
king of a black island; and many others. The material for these stories 
is derived partly from what Mr. Seabrook was told and partly from what 
he himself saw, as he moved among peasants as well as city-dwellers. 

The objection that will be made to this book amounts to saying that 
it ought to be another sort of book. Mr. Seabrook reports details of rit- 
ual, takes down the text of songs, in true ethnological fashion. The ethno- 
logical reader wants to feel that everything Mr. Seabrook says is equally 
trustworthy and exhaustive, and this he can’t feel for two pages at a 
time. Mr. Seabrook asserts his endeavor to be accurate and truthful, but 
after all he is not making an objective transcript. And Mr. Seabrook 
leaves out the descriptions of the run of ordinary daily life among the 
peasants that would show the real significance of voodoo—but would en- 
cumber the drama. He is not a scientist by temperament. He is not in- 
terested in explaining things, but rather in not explaining them. “We live 
surrounded by mysteries and imagine that by inventing names we explain 
them,” he says. But naming things is one way we get control over them. 
Mr. Seabrook finds life more exciting if we do not get control over them. 

Only a part of The Magic Island has to do with magic, or with voo- 
doo. Perhaps the most interesting chapters are those dealing with race 
relations in Haiti today, and here as plainly as anywhere appears the 
author’s enjoyment in the bewildering, the inexplicable. The sergeants’ 
wives despise the blacks; the generals’ wives dance with them; the Hai- 
tians invite whites to their clubs, but the whites draw the color line in 
theirs. All this Mr. Seabrook finds diverting but “essentially tangled, 
illogical and insane.”’ To many readers it will sound comparable with ra- 
cial adjustments that have developed in other times and places, but Mr. 
Seabrook prefers it bewildering. 

A writer as intelligent and as skilful as Mr. Seabrook, but interested 
in explaining rather than entertaining, would write a book more useful to 
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the social scientist. Yet this book has its uses too. After all, an ethno- 
logical inventory does not best convey the spirit of a people to an outsider. 
Set aside for a moment the fact that The Magic Island is an exceptionally 
entertaining book. Admit the probability that some of the blood and 
blackness and much of the persistent rhythm of the tomtoms is merely 
good stage direction. It is, in the vernacular, just hooey. It is, neverthe- 
less, a safe guess that the book more vividly conveys to the reader the 
character of Haiti than does, for example, Mrs. Stevensong’s painstaking 
account convey the character of Zuni life. 
ROBERT REDFIELD 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Marriage and the State. By Mary E. RIcHMOoND and FRep S. 
Haiti. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1929. Pp. 395. 
$2.50. 

Marriage Laws and Decisions in the United States. A manual by 

GEOFFREY May. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1929. 


Pp. 477. $3.50. 

Comparatively few people, even though aware that marriage is a 
civil affair in the United States, know anything of how the civil authority 
does its job. Occasionally, when a movement for some reform in marriage 
law occurs, there is a sudden outburst of popular prejudice or of organ- 
ized commercial interest revealing certain ideas and practices which, 
under ordinary circumstances, lie below the threshold of public conscious- 
ness. Ever since Howard’s monumental study of matrimonial institutions 
in the United States, there has been an uncomfortable feeling that much 
more spade work should be done on the administration of marriage law. 
The Russell Sage Foundation at last offers us some beginnings of this 
type of research. The main theme of Miss Richmond and Mr. Hall’s 
book is the present marriage-license system in the United States, not its 
theory but its actual working out in daily practice. The method of inves- 
tigation required a digest of American marriage laws and decisions. This, 
incidentally, is the material covered by Mr. May; its scope includes a 
much wider field than what Richmond and Hall have exploited. After the 
general work of compilation was completed, seven states were selected for 
relatively thorough field inquiry (Massachusetts, Illinois, New York, 
Alabama, Wisconsin, California, and Oklahoma). The reasons for selec- 
tion of these particular states ranged from geographical position or legis- 
lative experiment to forward-looking legislation and weight of judicial 
precedent. Correspondence and a vast run of newspaper clippings as well 
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as visitation of ninety-six cities and towns in thirty different states assured 
the investigators that their materials represented an adequate sample of 
American licensing practice. Their investigation covered the present 
license system, the licensing clerk, the exploitation of the marriage-mar- 
ket towns, youthful and child marriage, parental consent, hasty mar- 
riages, Clandestine marriages, justices of the peace, marrying parsons, and 
state supervision. In the course of this investigation, evidences of gross 
maladministration appeared on every hand. One modern Bluebeard, for 
example, was discovered to have been married seven times in five differ- 
ent states without troubling to get a divorce. In another state one man 
had married twenty-one wives and murdered at least nine of them inside 
of three years. In three states cases were discovered in which women 
dressed as men obtained licenses to marry other women. Ages and places 
of residence are constantly faked. Marriages are performed between peo- 
ple who have known each other not more than three hours. Justices and 
judges resort to high-powered advertising to attract trade. Ministers split 
fees with automobile drivers and license clerks, clergymen have been 
found marrying drunken brides and grooms. In spite of all these atrocious 
facts the authors are very cautious in making dogmatic recommendations. 
They do, however, recommend abolishing common-law marriage; a re- 
quirement of five days’ notice between application for and issuance of the 
licenses; less publicity and more verification; a greater uniformity of pro- 
cedure as between states brought about by educative agitation; raising 
the minimum age of marriage to sixteen; abolition of the fee system of 
payment to license clerks; protecting license issuers by civil service rules; 
special instruction in seminaries on the clergyman’s responsibility as a 
celebrant of marriage; and, finally, provision by the state for a reasonable 
number of civil officiants especially commissioned to solemnize marriage 
and provided with adequate salary. This work represents the best mono- 
graph on the official aspect of American matrimonial law. 

Mr. May’s problem is much simpler. It is a careful, accurate digest 
of both state and federal marriage laws, including all legislation in force 
at the end of the 1927 legislative sessions and decisional law from all 
printed cases up to January, 1927. The author makes no attempt to judge 
of the quality of either legislation or decisions nor does he go into the 
broader field of domestic relations. He limits himself strictly to the re- 
quirements for formation of the marriage contract and to its abrogation 
when not properly entered into. His method of procedure is to cover six 
points: the marriage license, solemnization, the marriage record, other 
requisites, state supervision, and interstate relations. Each of these points 
is broken up into subheads under which will be found not only a digest of 
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the legislation but also references to decisions which are listed by cases at 
the end of each state section. Mr. May’s volume is an indispensable ac- 
companiment to Marriage and the State. The student of domestic rela- 
tions is enormously indebted to these three authors and to the Sage Foun- 
dation for work which is not only sound in scholarship but clearly written 
and attractively issued. 
ARTHUR J. Topp 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Politics and Criminal Prosecution. By RayMonpD MoLey. New 
York: Minton, Balch & Co., 1929. Pp. xii+-241. $2.50. 

At last the discussion of our judicial processes as related to the trial 
of criminals is getting down to facts. The “crime surveys” have left the 
argumentative, a priori method of discussion behind. For years the jury 
has been discussed pro and con without results. Today in certain states 
we know how few of those charged with felonies ever get before a jury. 
We have long suspected that the public prosecutor had gained unusual 
power in the United States. Now, thanks to such studies as Criminal Jus- 
tice in Cleveland, The Missouri Crime Survey, £he Illinois Crime Survey, 
and the Reports of the Crime Commission of New York State, we are able 
to see just what power he possesses in criminal cases. 

Dr. Moley has had a part in all these studies. In this book he 
brings together what he learned in such studies as to how the machinery 
of criminal prosecution actually works. While the central figure of this 
book is the public prosecutor, his allies, the sheriff, the coroner, the grand 
jury, and the petit jury, come in for attention. 

The office of sheriff is shown in our cities at least to be a fat political 
job used to reward faithful henchmen. The qualifications for the office 
seem to be grandly democratic, ranging from those of draymen, butcher, 
and liveryman up to farmer. For the services of this unusually qualified 
official the pay ranges from $2,000 up to $90,000 a year, depending some- 
what on the size of the city. One governor has described the average 
sheriff as an “abject failure.” 

The coroner is another medieval survival whose social worth, if pos- 
sible, is less than that of the sheriff. Prosecutors complain that the cor- 
oner is often a detriment rather than an aid in the preparation of a mur- 
der case. This office also is a political plum. 

The grand jury is shown to have lost its pristine function and to have 
become merely a rubber stamp for the prosecutor. It slows up justice and 
is no longer needed except where widespread corruption exists. In fact, 
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today in half of the states, with certain qualifications, indictable offenses 
may be prosecuted on information instead of on indictment by a grand 
jury. 

Even the trial jury, long extolled as the palladium of human liberty, 
is not used, for as many as 96 per cent of the cases presented for prosecu- 
tion are handled by the prosecutor. The cases are disposed of by the 
prosecutor with a nolle prosequi, a dismissal or allowing a plea of guilty 
to a lesser offense. Everywhere the matter has been studied the im- 
portance of the jury in criminal trials has been decreasing as shown by the 
proportion of cases in which it is used. Compromise between the prose- 
cuting and the defense attorneys is on the increase. 

The result of all these changes in our historical prosecuting machin- 
ery is an enormous growth of the power of the prosecuting attorney. 
While the judge’s power has been steadily limited by law, in practice the 
prosecutor’s has steadily grown. He determines in most of the United 
States when a case shall be tried, when it shall be nolled or dismissed, 
how it shall be compromised. 

Most sinister in connection with this growth of power is the political 
connection of the prosecutor. He is an elected official. That means that 
he is politically controlled. Moreover, the office of prosecuting attorney 
is a stepping-stone to higher political office. Therefore his actions tend to 
be dictated by political expediency. He prosecutes those cases which lend 
themselves to sensational publicity and disposes of the others if possible 
in some of the ways mentioned in the foregoing. The practice here is in 
glaring contrast to the methods of prosecuting crime in England and 
Canada. There the prosecutor is above political “pull.” The result is 
that in the United States it is a rare occurrence when the public has con- 
fidence in the public prosecutor or in public prosecution, especially in the 
large cities. Hence, the rise of crime commissions which watch the prose- 
cutor’s actions. 

Dr. Moley avowedly does not address himself to the question of 
what is to be done about the situation. He presents the facts discovered 
in these studies. He makes clear that the present methods in criminal 
prosecution are not in the interests of that justice which it is assumed is 
the end of criminal procedure. 

One could wish that we knew more about what the connection of the 
_prosecutor’s office with corrupt politics does to the gangster and the re- 
peater as compared with what happens to the ordinary offender. No sta- 
tistics on this point are furnished by Dr. Moley. Much might be said 
about the judges also in connection with politics. Dr. Moley purposely 
limits his discussion to the prosecution. 
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More of such books widely read may stir the complacency of the 
people and the bar to action. The compilation of facts on how the present 
machinery works is the first step to informed reformation of our present 


machinery. 
J. L. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Religion. By EDwArpD SCRIBNER AMES. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1929. Pp. vii+324. $3.00. 

Professor Ames has probably given us in this book the best single 
volume dealing with religion from a strictly scientific point of view. It 
might very well be called a manual of the science of religion, though of 
course it leaves out almost entirely the great mass of social and historical 
facts which concern the various religions of the world. It approaches the 
problem of religion mainly from the psychological and sociological side, 
though it has a strong chapter on religion and philosophy, and consist- 
ently makes use of the philosophical method of “‘radical empiricism,” a 
method which is, on the whole, in harmony with scientific method. The 
book should become not only a handbook for all students of religion, but 
also a handbook for religious persons who wish to bring their religious 
concepts and beliefs into harmony with the best modern science. 

The book has two main problems. The first is the explanation of re- 
ligion as a social process, and the second the nature of God according to 
modern scientific knowledge. In dealing with both of these problems Pro- 
fessor Ames bases his conclusions squarely upon the method and results 
of the various sciences. Approaching religion from this point of view, he 
takes up successively the springs of religion, religion as a social process, 
the values of religion, and the relation of religion to the other phases of 
culture such as science, morality, and art. The author then takes up the 
question of the origin of the God concept, the relations of God and the 
self, God and reality, God and personality. Then follow chapters on mys- 
ticism, prayer, the future life, good and evil, the churches, and religious 
education. 

Very rightly Professor Ames emphasizes that religion is “the last 
great human interest to feel the scrutiny of scientific methods.” He has 
no difficulty, however, in showing that religion as a phase of culture must 
be subjected to such scrutiny and that religious values are essentially so- 
cial in character. Indeed, he shows that religion is the supreme expression 
of social values. “It is in religion,” he tells us, “more than anywhere else 
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that men realize their common life, their brotherhood, their mutual de- 
pendence.”’ Hence all the complexity and variations of the social process 
are to be found in religion. 

Nevertheless religion is not purely a subjective matter within the 
group. It has to do with objective reality, and it conceives its values as 
objective. Professor Ames has often been accused of attempting to build 
up a purely subjective religion, a sort of modern positivism, in the Com- 
tean sense. This book clearly shows that such is not the case. Professor 
Ames tells us that “religion lives in the deep and abiding conviction that 
the universe is friendly at heart.” “God,” he tells us, for the religious, “‘is 
their world, idealized and personified in accordance with their deepest, 
most spiritual insight and endeavor.” Again, Professor Ames says, “‘Re- 
ality conceived as friendly, as furnishing support for man’s existence and 
for the realization of ideal ends, is God.”” Moreover, Professor Ames as- 
serts, “There seems the same ground for asserting that God is personal as 
we have for saying that God is order, intelligence, and love.” 

These quotations given out of their setting do an injustice to Pro- 
fessor Ames’ book, because they are supported by what seems to the re- 
viewer the soundest scientific and philosophical reasoning. To do justice 
to the book the student must read it carefully and follow the chain of 
reasoning which leads up to these conclusions. 

Undoubtedly the book will not please either the scientific or the re- 
ligious dogmatist, because science and religion instead of being kept apart 
are brought together. It will not please the scientific dogmatists because 
Professor Ames recognizes that science can and should deal with religious 
values, though it cannot do so, of course, by the methods of physical 
science. It can do so through psychological and historical methods. 
Here, of course, Professor Ames breaks with the pure behaviorists. Un- 
fortunately, in one passage, he attempts to throw a sop to the behavior- 
ists by speaking of “the functional or behavioristic psychology,” a state- 
ment which will doubtless make the orthodox behaviorists very wrathful. 

It should perhaps also be said in criticism of the book that it does not 
envisage religion explicitly enough as a phase of culture. The psychologi- 
cal point of view is adhered to somewhat closely, and the cultural stand- 
point is not always insisted upon. Nevertheless, this is a minor fault in 
a book which all sociologists who have not surrendered themselves to some 


fad of scientific method should welcome. 
CuHarRLes A. ELL Woop 


UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI 
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Making the Fascist State. By HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1928. Pp. xi+ 392. 


At last an adequate book on Fascism has appeared by an American 
scholar. It is of course no longer up to date, as events in the Fascist state 
are moving swiftly, but as a description of the development of Fascism 
down to the year 1928 it leaves little to be desired, and the author is to 
be congratulated upon having produced a book which is at once pro- 
found and dispassionate in its presentation of Fascism. It is to be hoped 
that the book marks the beginning of a more lively interest on the part of 
American social and political students in the Fascist experiment than has 
yet been in evidence. Probably some future age will wonder why the 
attention of nearly all these students was centered upon the Communist 
experiment in Russia during the last half-dozen years rather than upon 
the epoch-making events in Italy. The reviewer thinks that we have here 
another evidence of the superficiality of American social and political 
thinking. 

Dr. Schneider neglects no phase of the Fascist movement in Italy, 
and so far as the reviewer is able to discover, he makes no misrepresenta- 
tions. That he has carefully studied the situation in Italy at first hand 
and has interviewed the leaders of Fascism is evident on almost every 
page. The true inwardness of the movement and its significance for our 
modern world is clearly set forth. Much more than the history of the 
Fascist movement and the organization of the Fascist state is involved in 
any such study. There is a careful chapter on Fascist culture and Fascist 
philosophy, which is a sociological study of first-rate importance. 

Very rightly Dr. Schneider shows that the Fascist movement is 
rooted in the tradition of Roman imperialism, and that Fascism’s triumph 
in Italy means nothing less than that the spirit of the Roman Empire has 
returned to Italy. Fascism as a revival of Roman imperialism is shown 
to be the logical outcome of nationalistic tendencies, on the one hand, and 
of the antidemocratic tendencies of socialism, on the other. In Fascism 
the extreme right and the extreme left of modern political life have met 
in common opposition to democracy. That is the strength of Fascism, 
aside from the fact that it embodies many ancient traditions, such as the 
tradition of Roman imperialism, the authoritarianism of Thomas Aquin- 
as, and the political immoralism of Machiavelli. We have all known that 
these traditions are far from dead in our culture, and now at length we 
see them revived and brought to life in Fascist Italy. 

It is to be regretted that Dr. Schneider does not show how much 
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Fascist philosophy and politics are rooted in Pareto’s sociology, a fact 
which is generally recognized in Italy. It is also to be regretted that he 
does not discuss Professor Enrico Ferri’s idea that Fascism is a step in 
the realization of a genuine socialist state. Indeed, there is no reference 
even in the bibliography to Professor Ferri’s articles along this line. It 
is also to be regretted that Professor Schneider’s book was evidently writ- 
ten before the publication of J. S. Barnes’s The Universal Aspects of 
Fascism, which is, down to date, the one other book in English which pre- 
sents an adequate view of Fascism, even though it is partisanly pro- 
Fascist. Finally, it is to be regretted that Dr. Schneider did not incorpo- 
rate in his book some of the material to be found in Professor Salvemini’s 
The Fascist Dictatorship in Italy. But it is impossible to have every- 
thing about Fascism in one book, and perhaps it is well to have Fascism 
presented to American students by three different writers from different 
angles—one an American political scientist, one an ardent British Fascist, 
and the last an Italian historian who was once pro-Fascist, but because 
he dared to be critical of the movement, was driven out of Italy. 
CHARLES A. ELLWoopD 


UNIVERSITY OF MissouRI 


The Psychology of Language. By WALTER B. PILLsBuRY and 
CLARENCE L. MEADER. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1928. 


Pp. xii-+- 306. $3.00. 

This volume is designed as a text in the psychology of language. It 
contains a good discussion concerning the biological, including the nerv- 
ous, structures more directly concerned with speech and language. The 
discussion of sound changes and the emphasis upon rapid speech and 
emotional excitement in producing differences in pronunciation are also 
suggestive. In addition, there is an interesting though sketchy treatment 
of errors in reading, hearing, and speaking. The other portions of the 
book deal more especially with the “mental” states and elements, “mental 
processes,”’ and similar conceptions in relation to language. The system 
of psychology used throughout the book is “sensation” psychology. This 
system with its traditional bag of tricks, sensations, elements of con- 
sciousness, mental states, laws of association seems to have been imposed 
_ to explain language. Great reliance is placed upon association (practically 
nothing is said concerning conditional response! ). This term, association, 
tells us practically nothing of such processes as conditioning, integration, 
irradiation, and summation, which are so successfully ignored by it. 
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Language and thought are not to be identified with each other ac- 
cording to the authors’ view. But they make no serious attempt to bring 
language under the larger head of the symbolic process whereby a closer 
understanding between language and thought might be reached. The 
relation of language to thought might be cleared up by placing language 
in its proper relationship under a more generic conception. Further, a 
serious analysis, especially of behavior and the social processes involved 
in language, would hardly lead one to such predicaments as attempting 
to explain “how one mental state can mean something which it is not” 
(p. 165) and how thought gets into words (pp. 92, 107 passim). But this 
book does not formulate a social or behavioristic analysis. 

The sociologist will find the book almost useless for either reference 
or enlightenment upon the relation of language to sociological study. It 
is so handicapped by a moribund system of psychology, by the ignoring 
of recent developments in physiology, psychology (Professor Meader does 
have a good word for Gestalt), social psychology, and sociology that very 
serious reasons against its use as a text are obvious. Only a portion of the 
material falling under the psychology of language is handled even in 
outline. The dynamics of biological functions, glands, viscera, muscular 
responses which enter into language are ignored in spite of prefatory 
promise and except for some casual and quite incomplete mention. The 
social-psychological processes are even more seriously disregarded al- 
though social relations are mentioned as important. Nevertheless, it must 
be said that, in its class, as a modern example of ancient concepts, it is 
very well done. Sociologists trained in the old school will perhaps find it 
satisfying. Especially will such categorical solutions as the following be 
quieting, even if deadening: “When once it is accepted that all mental 
contents are valuable rather for their meanings or references than for 
themselves, al! the problems of thought are solved at a stroke [emphasis 
mine] .”” 

There is little in the book which “opens up” problems or is of such a 
refreshing nature as Piaget’s The Language and Thought of the Child (it 
is not certain from the book that the authors know of Piaget’s work) or 
Ogden and Richard’s The Meaning of Meaning, or the more sociological 
writing of G. H. Mead or John Dewey, or even their own colleague, C. H. 


Cooley. 
Joun F. 
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The Child’s Religion: A Study of the Development of the Reli- 
gious Sentiment. By PIERRE Bovet, Directeur de |’ Institut 
Jean Jacques Rousseau. Translated from the French by 
GEORGE GREEN, PH.D. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1928. 


Pp. v-+202. $2.00. 

This interesting book consists of a translator’s preface, nine short 
chapters on ‘““The Development of the Religious Sentiment,” an essay on 
“Respect,” a discussion of “Spiritual Unity,” and a brief account of the 
Jean Jacques Rousseau Institute and its work. In it the author, an edu- 
cator and a Christian mystic, has set forth his theory of religious educa- 
tion, and the way it is applied in the work of the institute. 

It is assumed that the religious sentiment is essentially a personal 
attitude toward God. The problem of the author is to find its sources. 
The hypothesis proposed is that it grows out of the filial attitude of the 
child which is based on love and fear, the emotions most closely related, 
respectively, to the instincts of reproduction and preservation. The writ- 
er shows, in turn, how his position differs from those of Hall, James, 
Freud, and Schroeder. 

After indicating that piety comes from Latin roots connoting devo- 
tion both to one’s parents and to the gods, the author shows how such 
concepts as the totem-father and the earth-mother support his thesis. 
Autobiographical sketches, diaries, letters, and other personal documents 
are cited to illustrate how various children early developed a deep devo- 
tion to the mother which was later accompanied by profound admiration 
for the father. On the basis of such evidence the writer argues that the 
child’s parents may be to him what gods are to adults. But there comes 
a time, around six years of age, according to Bovet, when such sentiments 
begin to change, as the child’s questioning and observation lead to his 
discovery of the fallibility and imperfections of the parents. Filial affec- 
tion and admiration are subsequently transferred to great men, rulers, 
unusual natural objects, such as the sun and moon, and finally to the 
universal God. These proposals are all supported by autobiographical 
citations of one kind or another. 

The discussion of spiritual unity carries the same line of reasoning 
farther to show how communion and the joy of the mystical experience 
are grounded in the gregarious instinct supported by fear and the need 
for love. Thus the conclusion is reached that the desire for spiritual 
unity is an appetite, rooted in man’s instinctive nature. By taking into 
account the origins of the theistic sentiment and man’s appetite for 
communion with the divine, the author advocates the superiority of 
Christianity with its emphasis on divine fatherhood. 
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The essay on respect is an effort to show that the attitude of respect 
is a product of fear and love, that under reflection it tends to break down, 
and that, consequently, the teacher needs to be careful to maintain a 
proper balance between the love her pupils bear her and the fear she in- 
spires in them. 

Bovet’s method is highly eclectic. He selects the cases that prove his 
point, and fails to deal with exception and contrary evidence. In an ob- 
vious attempt to ground the theistic sentiment in man’s instinctive nature, 
and thereby establish its psychological inevitability, he has taken only 
slight account of the cognitive processes, and has but scantily treated 
other potent factors in the social milieu. These defects might have been 
remedied had adequate attention been paid to Coe’s discussion of the 
same thesis, and to Watson’s work on the conditioning of emotional be- 
havior. No reference is made to their works. 

Even with these defects the book is rich in illustrative material, and 
should prove to be thought-provoking and stimulating to parents, reli- 
gious educators, and psychologists of religion. D. M. Trout 


HILLsDALE, MICHIGAN 


The Psychology of Socialism. By HENRY DEMAN. Translated 
from the second German edition by EDEN and CEDAR PAUL. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1928. Pp. 509. $4.00. 


This book has been heralded as the most important work in its field 
since Marx’s Capital. While this may be, to say the least, an exaggera- 
tion, there can be little doubt that it represents the most objective and 
realistic account of the socialist and labor movement in Europe. It fur- 
nishes at the same time a shrewd analysis of the mechanisms of mass 
movements, not only more informing but also less dogmatic and mystical 
than the previous volume by Le Bon on the same subject. What makes 
this volume stand out among the many others dealing with the same topic 
is the fact that although the author is an active part of the movements 
which he describes, he writes with an attitude of detachment without 
bordering on hostility, and deals critically with the important controver- 
sial issues without the usual bias and provincialism of the doctrinaire. 
This is especially commendable in view of the post-war intensification of 
sectarianism in the labor and socialist movements. 

To some this book will appear to be the confessions of a renegade, for 
DeMan does not hesitate to state that although at one time he was a loyal 
Marxist, his socialistic convictions today are more relativistic. In tracing 
his changing beliefs he incidentally offers a wealth of autobiographical 
material for the study of the sociology of disillusionment and conversion. 
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Socialism far from being either as a movement or as a doctrine a 
rational product of the proletariat is here shown to be largely an emo- 
tional complex of bourgeois origin. Similarly he demonstrates that 

class war was not born out of class consciousness; on the contrary, class con- 
sciousness was born out of the class war, and the class war itself was the 
outcome of a feeling of class resentment. The workers do not fight as a class 
because they know themselves to be exploited; but they come to think them- 
selves exploited when and because they are engaged in the fight. The theory 
of exploitation is the product of a struggle engendered by feeling and not by 
thought. 


From the standpoint of the sociologist the chief value of the volume 
probably lies in its exhaustive analysis of the sociology of exploitation. 
Exploitation is a highly relative matter. The workers feel themselves ex- 
ploited not because their actual misery is increasing but because their 
satisfactions are relatively decreasing; because there is a disproportion 
between the growth of their wants (which are tremendously stimulated 
by capitalistic industrialism) and their share of production and their 
consequent means of satisfaction. At bottom, DeMan points out, the 
attitude of being exploited arises from a “lag” between satisfaction and 
desire. “Out of the disproportion between what a man has and what he 
might have, grows a feeling of injustice, a sentiment based in the worker’s 
mind upon a comparison of his own position with that of a member of 
the possessing classes.” The growth of political democracy seems merely 
to have accentuated this feeling, since the principle of equality has 
transformed a caste society into an unstable class system. DeMan thus 
conquers the domain of the class struggle for the Adlerian school of 
psycho-analysis, by tracing the fundamental motives to the “social in- 
feriority complex.” 

The author finds much in common between socialism as a movement 
and Christianity as a social movement, and offers an excellent compara- 
tive study of the motives, doctrines, symbols, myths, and leaders of the 


two movements. 
Louis WIRTH 


TULANE UNIVERSITY 


Political Behavior: The Heretofore Unwritten Laws, Customs and 
Principles of Politics as Practiced in the United States. By 
FRANK R. Kent. New York: Wm. Morrow & Co., 1928. Pp. 
ix+ 342. $2.50. 

In this delightfully readable volume Mr. Kent has addressed himself 
to the relationship between the voting public and the candidate for office, 
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and has attempted to formulate the “laws” which must be followed by the 
“elected person” if he is to be successful and if he is to remain in politics. 
While Mr. Kent is often carried away by his own rhetoric into epigram- 
matic emphasis of non-essentials, his major “laws” seem to be the fol- 


lowing: 

Always be a party regular. 

There is no nourishment in fighting the machine. 

To get the organization support find out what the organization wants— 
money, service, respectability or the lack of it, independence or subservience, 
or availability—and supply it. 

Acquire the fine art of seeming to say something without doing so. 

Give them a good show. 

Ignore charges of corruption. Voters are indifferent to party misdeeds, 
since material welfare has a vastly greater appeal than any moral issue. 

Give them “hokum.” 

Never handle a hot poker on the front porch. 

It does not pay to buck the business interests except in sections or periods 
in which unrest prevails. 

The side with the most money almost always wins. 

In politics a certain amount of corruption is inevitable and inescapable. 

Even bad publicity is better than none at all. 

Don’t worry about the woman vote. 

Take what you want if you can get it and keep it as long as you can. 

When in doubt, do right. 

In order to se-ve the people, you must fool them first. 


The present reviewer is compelled to admit that Mr. Kent has given 
us, in a fashion both distressing and amusing, a picture of current politics 
that is not far from the truth. 

But are his conclusions universal and inescapable? He does not 
attempt to apply them to other political cultures, but for our own dem- 
ocracy they are, in his opinion, valid. Out of his particulars arises a 
general—and highly pessimistic—view of the nature of democracy. With- 
out asserting that any other form of government could or should be 
applied in the American scene, he challenges the political capacity of the 
public in pungent phrases. All this sounds familiar enough, and indeed 
Mr. Kent’s challenge is but a repetition of the problem already acutely 
formulated by Dewey, Lippmann, Mencken, and others. He has no pro- 
posals for escape save for the rather trite observation that the voter might 
be brought to realize that good government or bad has an intimate rela- 
tion to the personal interests of each citizen. For him “it’s a humbug 
world,” and in the business and professional fields practices prevail which 
are little better than those of the politician. Whether or not we are pre- 
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pared to concede this point, we must admit that Mr. Kent, in his witty 
and cynical volume, has thrown much light upon a question which must 


increasingly concern us all. 
CARROLL H. Wooppy 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The French Franc, 1914-1928: The Facts and Their Inter preta- 
tion. By ELEANOR LANSING DULLEs. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1929. Pp. xxxvili+570. $6.50. 

Which shall it be, the economic determination of politics or the 
political determination of economic affairs? In the volume under consid- 
eration the author does not pose this fruitless question. She gives us a 
detailed account of the course of the franc, interspersed with a good deal 
of comment on current explanations of the débacle. Her own explanation 
is not thoroughly systematic, but it smacks strongly of what she calls the 
psychological. As to this question, the author seems to be clear on the 
point that the various economic theories as to the course of international 
exchange are not alternatives to consideration of the collective behavior of 
human beings in the market, but that the complicated processes of ex- 
change are to be understood best by considering all aspects and formu- 
lating from each what hypotheses one can. The student of sociology 
cannot but interest himself in the relations between the money market, 
where values meet, and the collective attitudes which affect these values. 

One of the most interesting suggestions of the author bears on just 
this point. In normal times, she suggests, the public is not interested in 
foreign exchange but only in local prices. In such times, foreign exchange 
is carried on by professionals. In the critical days after the war even the 
French peasant was interested in the value of the franc. The hoarder of 
francs turned speculator, but true to temperament he remained a bear. 
Whether as bull or bear, the amateur is a dangerous thing in a market 
where the commodity is as complex in fact and as simple in appearance 
as is international exchange. The suggestion might be made that in the 
money market, as in politics, public opinion is a phenomenon of crises; 
when too many people become interested in money as a commodity, the 
mighty will shake in their seats even as do men of state when too many 
people are concerned with matters of state. It seems to the reviewer that 
there is more than an analogy between foreign exchange and politics in 
this respect. A Florida land boom, a “Smith (any Smith) for President” 
boom, and a boom in the stock or money market all feed on speculation, 
of which the chief feature is the large number of people whose attention 
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is focused on the matter in question at that moment. So it is with the 
running to cover which follows the orgy. This book has not attempted to 
state systematically the processes of collective behavior involved in these 
phenomena; it has recognized their existence and importance in the fall 
of the franc. 

We have not done and cannot do justice here to the more technically 
economic aspects of this work; nor can we do more than pay court to the 
author’s consideration of the narrowly political repercussions within 
France itself. We leave that to the economists and political scientists. 
Let it suffice to say that the author has illuminated even these aspects of 
her subject by showing that France, as a state, has for ten years been a 
speculator in the very doubtful commodity of German reparations. 

| Everett CHERRINGTON HUGHES 
UNIVERSITY 


The American Community in Action: Case Studies of American 
Communities. By JESSE FREDERICK STEINER. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1928. Pp. xiii+-392. $3.00. 

This is a series of case histories of communities, mostly of villages 
and small towns located in the South. The author believes that sociolog- 
ical processes such as conflicts, segregation, assimilation, social distance, 
can best be described by the community case method. Unlike the numer- 
ous social surveys that have been made of communities for the purpose 
of reorganization, the purpose of this collection of communal studies is 
to reveal social processes in their formation and change rather than to 
supply a foundation for purposeful control. 

The studies have been made by students who have had long and 
intimate contact with the communities concerned. Each has attempted 
to describe the inner life of his home town in as objective a manner as 
possible. The author, however, has not only carefully organized and 
edited the studies but has written an interpretive introductory chapter 
and also introductory notes to each individual study and at the end of 
the book has furnished a carefully prepared list of questions on each 
chapter and a selected bibliography as well. 

One cannot read this collection of community studies without being 
impressed with the unevenness of American civilization. It is amazing 
that there should still exist in our fluid civilization such backward and 
primitive communities as some of those herein described. For instance, 
the Book of Rules provided by one community for its teachers stipulates 
that the teachers “may not dance”; “may not play cards”; and may 
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not “have social engagements of any kind between Monday and Friday 

. and on no one of these nights may any teacher be on the public 
streets after the hour of seven o’clock.”’ 

But the forces of disintegration are at work in even the most con- 
servative and isolated of the communities of the South. Practically every 
“study” illustrates the reactions of the community to the impact of new 
cultural invasions. The case method presented in this book is worthy of 
consideration, especially if the observers can maintain as objective an 
approach to their own communities as the writers of these studies ap- 
parently have been able to do. It is true, to be sure, that the cases pre- 
sented here are but partial accounts of the social forces in operation 
within these communities, but they supply an intimacy and vividness of 
description lacking in most abstract analyses of sociological processes. 

R. D. McKEnzir 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


American Negro Folk-Songs. By NEWMAN I. WHITE. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1928. Pp. 501. $5.00. 

Anthology of Modern Jewish Poetry. Edited by Puitir M. Ras- 
KIN. New York: Behrman’s Jewish Book Shop, 1927. Pp. 
192. 

Modern Viddish Poetry. An anthology edited by SAMUEL J. IMBER. 
New York: The East and West Publishing Co., 1927. Pp. 


351. 
The artist interprets art as the product of an individual. In the folk 


song it is obvious that although individual authorship exists, it is the 
group interests and experiences that matter. Many themes are attempted 
but only those survive which conform to the group life. Any literature 
tends to express the interest of the group to which it belongs and is serv- 
iceable for the comprehension of the group life. 

Dr. White, in his collection of American Negro folk songs, does not 
delve very profoundly into the nature of the “folk Negro.” Rather is he 
interested in tracing the genesis of Negro songs, with their “incredible 
cross-breeding and inbreeding,” the spirituals growing out of white camp- 
meeting songs, the blues, to some extent at least, from the early coon 
songs of the vaudeville stage. Though he grants that these songs have 
been so modified as to be fully assimilated as a part of Negro culture, he 
perhaps underestimates their expressive character. Not everything is 
taken over, but only those elements which appeal. 
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The Anthology of Modern Jewish Poetry, edited by Philip Raskin, 
is in no sense a part of folk literature. Selections are included from 
sophisticated poets such as Louis Untermeyer, Israel Zangwill, and 
Babette Deutsch. It is an expression of the memories and aspirations of 
the Jewish race. Poems in English and translations from Yiddish and 
Hebrew are filled with the beauties of the Holy Sabbath ritual, the suf- 
ferings of the Ghetto Jew, dreams of Palestine, longings of the Jewish 
soul. Content, not form, is important here. Modern Yiddish Poetry has 
been edited from an entirely different point of view—namely, that of 
proving that Yiddish, which began as a folk language, may be the medium 
of a genuine “pure art.”’ Yiddish text and English translation are here 
juxtaposed. Subject matter ranges widely. It is difficult to purge art of 
the dust and blood of humanity. Thus, Mr. Imber’s anthology, although 
it does not intend to do so, because it is less self-conscious, less studied, 
seems to express the essential Jew, the wanderer, the stranger, better than 
that of Mr. Raskin. 

MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 

CHICAGO 


The Balance of Births and Deaths: Western and Northern Eu- 
rope. Vol. I. By Ropert R. Kuczynski. New York: Mac- 


millan Co., 1928. Pp. xiv-+140. $2.00. 


This is an extremely interesting little book and the author accom- 
plishes well what he set out to do, viz., to make clear the present trends 
of population growth in northern and western Europe. As is said in sev- 
eral places, very few people realize just what the recent (since about 
1875) decline in the birth-rate in this part of the world means from the 
standpoint of the maintenance of the present numbers. Crude birth-rates 
and death-rates are under present conditions very misleading to those not 
versed in the study of vital statistics. Dr. Kuczynski has shown clearly 
that “with a fertility and a mortality as they prevail at present, the 
population of some smaller countries still shows a genuine growth, but the 
population of the larger countries, France, and especialiy England and 
Germany, is doomed to die out [p. 4].” No doubt this conclusion will 
appear startling to many people, but all students of population will accept 
it at once because their own work will inevitably have led them to view 
the present excess of births over deaths as quite fictitious because based 
upon an age constitution heavily weighted with young adults arising out 
of a rapidly increasing population in the last few decades. 

The methods Dr. Kuczynski has employed to show the actual fertility 
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rates seem to me entirely adequate and the rates he has calculated cer- 
tainly substantiate the statement quoted. Western and northern Europe 
is entering upon an entirely new period of growth. 

A word should be said regarding the Appendixes in which the author 
gives his sources and explains his use of data. They have all the earmarks 
of being carefully done; and among the references and calculation they 
contain, which were verified by the reviewer, no error was found. A care- 
ful study of these Appendixes certainly makes one feel a high degree of 
confidence in the trustworthiness of the whole work. 

No one who is interested in the population movements of the world 
today can fail to appreciate the value of this study and to make use of 
the data brought together here. We are promised other studies of similar 
nature for other parts of the world and still others in which the signifi- 
cance of the data is discussed. All students of these problems will wel- 
come this series, particularly if it maintains the scholarly level of this 


first volume. 
WarREN S. THOMPSON 


UNIVERSITY 


The Mighty Medicine: Superstition and Its Antidote. By FRANK- 
LIN HENRY Grppincs. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. 


147. $2.00. 

A subtitle indicates the problem—and the answer—of the book, 
Superstition and Its Antidote: A New Cultural Education. 

Near the borders of sociology, where facts and theories pass over 
into social programs, Professor Giddings has been working much of late. 
This book emerges out of that area of his thought. There are those who 
assume that “freedom of teaching” is a matter of the attitudes of school 
officials. Such a view is superficial. The age is saturated with “occultism.” 
Even the mind of a university president, or the mind of a country school- 
board member, is imbedded in the mores of his community; it is compact 
much more of superstition than of modern scientific knowledge. The real 
business of education is the dispelling of mystery—ridding the earth of 
superstition. The old “mighty medicine” was magic; the new must be 
critical understanding. 

Has this sort of thing been said often enough? Professor Giddings 
thinks it must be said over and over until something happens. He feels 
sure the greatest need of our times is a clearer conception of the meaning 
of “free mind”; and the second need is an education that can actually 
develop such mind. Such understanding and such education do not now 
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exist anywhere. The foundations of such an education must be knowledge 
of nature, and the method of such an education must come out of the 
nature of knowledge: “That so many of our educated men are vague on 
the nature of knowledge is bad. They are befuddled, and partly for that 
reason are indifferent to rights and obligations . . . . they are not tor- 
mented in mind or conscience by the preposterous inconsistency.” 

As if to illustrate the persistence of old prejudicial views, Professor 
Giddings occasionally slips into one of them himself. For example, he 
says (p. 29): “From 1818, when Karl Marx was born, until 1925, when 
William Jennings Bryan entered into rest, more nonsense was talked and 
more insanity enacted into law than in all recorded history before.” 

But, for the most part, The Mighty Medicine is a wise argument for 
the undoing of all old magics, and the release of “free mind,” cultivated 
by experimental methods, and promising eventually a race of individuals 
who shall be “intellectually honest and self-respecting unafraid.” 

Josepu K. Hart 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


The Re-Discovery of America: An Introduction to a Philosophy 
of American Life. By WALDO FRANK. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1929. Pp. 353. $3.00. 

It is not easy to give in a few words the thought of this book, which 
originally appeared as a series of articles in the New Republic and which 
may be looked upon as a sort of philosophical follow-up of Mr. Frank’s 
Our America. The author would be the first to admit that his approach 
is not strictly scientific, that metaphors weighty with pregnant symbol- 
isms are made to do much of the work that is ordinarily assigned to 
logical analysis of facts and figures. Mr. Frank is at once philosopher, 
artist, historian, and prophet. The complete absence of either humor or 
modesty in this diagnosis of American civilization makes it somewhat 
laborious reading but it would be too easy to dismiss the book as useless. 

It is, as a matter of fact, informed by a very earnest—though not 
necessarily altogether sincere—awareness of the fragmentariness of our 
culture and by a passionate desire to see American life come through un- 
scathed, well integrated, and free of European intellectual dominance. 
Much in the book is obviously little more than a hieratic and unctuous 
projection of personal turmoil, yet something of value remains. I believe 
that Mr. Frank is at his best when he speaks of the artistic currents in 
America. When he leaves the field of literature and art, concerning 
which his observations are always sensitive, however grandiosely ex- 
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pressed, and turns to those wider cultural problems which should be, but 
never are, adequately handled by the anthropologist and the sociologist, 
he becomes at once lyrically portentous. We are then shoved into a hot 
jungle of psychoanalytic images in which biology, psychology, and social 
science are melted down into some strange alloy of the fancy. In Mr. 
Frank’s thought all the colors run, every outline is blurred, every content 
is charred and dimmed. It is a pity that he disdains lucidity and courts 
the ‘‘vatic” pose, for I doubt whether most Americans are quite as roman- 
tic as Mr. Frank believes them to be and, in any event, as he himself un- 
doubtedly still is in spite of all his attempts to be hard and “modern.” 
EDWARD SAPIR 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Child and Society: An Introduction to the Social Psychology 
of the Child. By PHyLLIs BLANCHARD, PH.D. Psychologist, 
Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic; Instructor in Psychology, 
Graduate School of Medicine, the University of Pennsylvania. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1928. Pp. xii+3609. 


$2.25 

This is an important and satisfying book—important as the first 
systematic social psychology of childhood; satisfying because the author 
recognizes the youth of this branch of social science, and refrains at 
every step from dogmatism. It is organized into two main parts—the 
process and failures of socialization. Emphasis is laid upon the points at 
which a breakdown in the process most often occurs. 

Dr. Blanchard accepts behaviorism as the most promising point of 
departure for her outline of social developmnt. She recognizes explicitly, 
however, that “‘the child’s behavior is shaped by the mores of his par- 
ticular social group.” (Preface, vii.) The results of many recent investi- 
gations are cited, especially in connection with the influence of religion, 
of reading, and of the movies. 

The author’s faith in the stability of the I.Q. seems a shade too un- 
questioning, in view of recent investigations such as that of Professor 
Freeman. Her emphasis on the relatively greater possibilities for train- 
ing in the emotional realm is, however, altogether timely. 

A useful Appendix suggests topics for discussion and report in con- 
nection with each chapter. There is a Subject Index, Author Index, and 
Glossary. All in all, this book should be used wherever any aspect of 
child development is studied. It stands alone in its field at present. 
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A style of unusual ease and clarity adds to the reader’s enjoyment of 


he volume. 
RutuH R. PEARSON 
CHICAGO 


Marketing: A Farmer’s Problem. By BENJAMIN F. GOLDSTEIN, 
A.B., LL.B. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. xiv-+330. 
$3.50. 

The present book grew out of the author’s services as Special Coun- 
sel for the Illinois Legislative Grain Marketing Investigating Committee, 
appointed in 1927 to inquire into the practices in the Chicago market. 
The account is historical, and deals especially with legislation and legal 
decisions. It finds that the Chicago market is encumbered with obsolete 
and expensive methods, partly because of inhibitory legislation imbedded 
in the Illinois Constitution of 1870. The most important abuse arises 
from an interweaving of the functions of warehousing and future trading. 
How to remove this irregularity is not clear, since control of the situation 
by warehousemen seems inevitable for economic reasons. 

The author’s contention that warehousemen can manipulate prices 
sufficiently to affect seriously farmers’ incomes is somewhat inconsistent 
with the position that monopoly is no longer possible in the Chicago mar- 
ket. Convincing proof is often lacking. The book should be regarded as 
a valuable preliminary survey to be checked by more intensive and sci- 
entific studies. 

As a case study of the chief grain market in the United States, and in 
its emphasis upon historical factors in explaining existing affairs, the work 
has something in common with the sociological approach and the cul- 
tural point of view. It thus differs from the usual volume on farm mar- 
keting, and should be suggestive and stimulating to further research in 
that field. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Tuomas C. McCormick 


Condemned to Devil’s Island: The Biography of an Unknown Con- 
vict. By Biatr Nites. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1928. Pp. xiv-+376. 

A woman, after hearing the life story of a convict, went to the French 
Guiana Penal Colony, known as the notorious Devil’s Island Colony. 
Coming back from the prisons, and from the jungles of the interior, she 
wrote this vivid and realistic tale. The reader sees the rows of “libérés”— 
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men freed, but still in exile—perched on a log, waiting the arrival of the 
convict ship. He experiences reclusion with Roussenq, the Incorrigible, 
who sticks his head out between the bars and cries, “Monsieur, another 
punishment, if you please,” and produces, from his cell in solitary confine- 
ment on Ile Joseph, the unpublished poem “L’Enfer” (Hell). 

The book sketches the mingled group cultures of Guiana, and ana- 
lyzes with insight the groupings, social relationships, and personality 
roles within the prison community. 

When the outer gates had been closed and made fast, the roll called, the 
men counted, and the quota locked each into its dormitory, then, instantly, the 
mask of impassive pain had fallen. The face which the convicts turned to the 
world, to their keepers, to the free citizens of the village, and to the staring 
jungle negroes—that face was dropped, and another took its place... . . This 
second mask was the convict as he chooses to reveal himself to his comrades. 

Woodcuts by Beth Krebs Morris present one dominant note in end- 
less variation—the startling white of men’s bodies against prison bars and 
the black night of the jungle. The volume is a document of decided so- 


ciological significance. RutH R. PEARSON 


CHICAGO 


The Child in Primitive Society. By NATHAN MILLER. New York: 
Brentano’s, 1928. Pp. 307. $3.00. 

An approach is made here to an interesting problem, What is the 
mechanism by which the social heritage is transmitted to children in 
primitive groups? Dr. Miller throws some light upon how this is done, 
through informal as well as more formal means. The materials employed 
are drawn from a wide number of sources. But, like much of the work 
done by the comparative method, in the library and not in the field, it suf- 
fers from being rather fragmentary, detached from its setting, and from a 
certain inhumanity. Somewhat surprising is the author’s attachment to 
doctrines of evolutionary progress, not by definite fixed stages, indeed, 
but along “certain broad lines of development,” such as the change from 
the matrilineal to the patrilineal systems. The “primitive strain of 
thought” as Dr. Miller terms efforts toward producing conformity, still 
lingers on in our modern society, however. Dr. Miller represents the pop- 
ular trend in education which holds that “individuals are the ultimate and 
only reality in society.” It is difficult to see just what this means. I be- 
lieve, however, that the author is among the more conservative who 
simply wish to encourage originality, instead of that complete “individ- 
uation” which is fully realized only in the inmates of the insane asylum. 


CHICAGG MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 
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The Science of Religion. By LEwis Guy RoHRBAUGH. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1927. Pp. xii+-291. $3.00. 

This is not a scientific book in any sense which would be accepted 
today by the majority of scientific men. It is rather an elementary text- 
book in the study of religion, mainly from a psychological standpoint. 
The author holds that when it comes to the study of religion the terms 
psychology and science may be used interchangeably. The author seems 
to know very little of the studies of religion from the sociological side. 
He barely lists Durkheim’s Elesnentary Forms of the Religious Life, and 
seems to know nothing of Miss Harrison’s Themis. There is no indication 
in the whole book that the author has given serious consideration to the 
study of religion as one of the phases of human culture and of community 
life, although it is true that he lists a goodly number of anthropological 
studies along religious lines. His psychology, moreover, is almost wholly 
the psychology of twenty years ago. Little use is made of the more recent 
developments in psychology. But the main criticism of the book must 
fall upon the identification of the psychology of religion and the science 
of religion. 

The book is strongly philosophical and theological as well as his- 
torical and psychological. It is a liberal book, and yet there is nothing in 
it which should offend even the more orthodox. 

UnIveRsITY OF Missouri CHARLES A. ELLWoop 


Principles of Educational Sociology. By WALTER RoBINSON 
SmitH. New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1928. Pp. 773. 


$3.00. 

For relatively advanced undergraduate and graduate students this 
book undertakes to provide an orientation in the field of educational 
sociology, and a statement of principles necessarily preliminary to the 
vast amount of investigation and experimentation yet to come. The book 
is very teachable, with chapter bibliographies and questions, well organ- 
ized, and worded with clearness. Its group emphasis will serve as an 
antidote to the extreme individualism of much of the educational psy- 
chology now appearing. 

The first of the two tasks undertaken is an analysis of those principles 
of sociology likely to provide a background of attitude, insight, and 
knowledge for educational activity. It treats in 430 pages the relation of 
education and sociology, the group-individual problem, personality, social 
control, progress, democracy, vocational efficiency, and culture. 

The second task is analyzing specific school processes in their social 
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aspects. The student and teaching population, surveys, administration, 
guidance, discipline, and method are treated in 338 pages. 
JorRDAN TRUE CAVAN 


RockKFrorp COLLEGE 


An Appraisal of a Social Studies Course: In Terms of Its Effect 
upon the Achievement, Activities and Interests of Pupils. By 
VeELDA C. BAMESBERGER, PH.D. (Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, “Contributions to Education,” No. 328.) New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1928. Pp. 91. 

This is a doctor’s dissertation which reports some of the immediate 
results of an experimental trial for twelve weeks in the sixth grade classes 
of ten Oklahoma City elementary schools of two units of the new course 
of study in history and geography as compared with the results in ten 
other similarly situated schools which followed the old course of study in 
the same subjects. Little difference is shown in the results measured. 
This seems to be due to the fact that the new course of study is only a 
slight variant of the old—even though the experimenter seems to have 
thought it fundamentally different. This misconception is due to the 
widely accepted fallacy among curriculum workers that to change the 
visible forms of the curriculum is to change its substance and nature. 
FRANKLIN BosBITT 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Senior’s Industrial Efficiency and Social Economy. Edited by S. LEon 
Levy. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1928. Two vols. Pp. xxiv-+- 


375; vi+422. Price, $8.00. 

The publishers of this work have produced two handsome volumes, and the 
contents represent much painstaking labor on the part of the editor. Yet it is 
hard to commend the publication of the material in this form. The occasion of 
the book is that the editor gained access to unpublished manuscripts of Senior, 
particularly of a revised course of lectures on Political Economy. However, he 
has not published the manuscript, nor selections from it, with or without edi- 
torial comment. Instead, he has seen fit to cut it to bits and interlard a selection 
of these among similar bits, of larger total bulk, from Senior’s published works. 
He has arranged the whole in ten “Parts” and forty-six chapters, making it ap- 
proximate as near as possible to his own conception of a general treatise on eco- 
nomics of the conventional type of today—or of a decade or two ago. In so far 
as a survey of the material presented shows, Senior’s later thought on econom- 
ics took the line of popular elaboration chiefly; he neither worked out the nu- 
merous highly original and fertile suggestions contained in the Political Econ- 
omy of 1836 and in his Oxford Lectures nor struck out others of comparable 


significance. 
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In Unknown Arabia. By Major R. E. CurresMan, O.B.E. Preface by 


Majyor-GENERAL Sir Percy J. Cox. London: Macmillan & Co., 
1926. Pp. xx-+447. 

The author, a zodlogist, spent several months in the unexplored desert re- 
gion of eastern Arabia, which extends west and south of the Persian Gulf. Al- 
though primarily interested in birds and small animals, he found time to study 
the agricultural life of the people and made many notes on native custom. 

The connecting thread of the story is the author’s attempts to visit the 
fabled oasis of Jabrin. Thus we are introduced to various personages from the 
Sultan of Najd, to the camel boys. The author’s experiences in different Arab 
villages, on the trail, and in the quest of game are told primarily in diary form, 
but at the end there is a summary of problems of travel, and of the birds, ani- 
mals, and botanical specimens seen or gathered on the trip. Considerable in- 
teresting material dealing with native life is found scattered through the 
volume. 


The Industrial Revolution in the Eighteenth Century: An Outline of 
the Beginnings of the Modern Factory System in England. By Pauu 
MantToux. Revised Edition translated by MARyor1E VERNON. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1928. Pp. 539. $5.00. 


This translation makes available to English readers one of the master- 
pieces of economic history. Mantoux’ account is simple in outline and com- 
plete in detail and documentation from original sources. In the Introduction 
especial attention is given to the relation between the expansion of trade and 
the revolution of industry. But the author is not content to utter profound gen- 
eralizations which assume a metaphysical cause and effect relationship. He tells 
in detail what happened. Likewise, in dealing with invention and inventors he 
has dissolved much mystery by his careful description of the existing machines 
and processes as well as the problems arising in their use. Repeatedly he points 
out that an invention came when some new factor in trade disturbed the bal- 
ances between the several processes in some branch of industry. Each new in- 
vention required others to set things aright. In describing the related changes 
in communication, the growth of cities, the configuration of population and in 
politics the same detailed but coherent treatment is maintained. 


University of Lowa Studies in Psychology, No. 11. Edited by CHRIsTIAN 
A. Ruckxmick. Psychological Monographs, 1928: Vol. XX XVIII, 
No. 4, Whole No. 176. Princeton: Psychological Review Co., 1928. 


Pp. vii+234. 

Only one paper in this collection is of interest to readers of this Journal. 
“A Study of Fear by Means of the Psychogalvanic Technique,” by Nancy Bay- 
len, reveals both from introspection and from psychogalvanic reactions two 
types of fear, namely, startle and apprehension. The former gives the most in- 
tense psychogalvanic reflex deflections. Moreover, these are more abrupt than 
those caused by apprehension or anticipatory fears. Startles arise and recede 
quickly, apprehensions develop more slowly and persist “over a comparatively 
long space of time.” In discussion of fear, at least in adults, it would seem that 
we have quantitative and introspective proof of a difference between shock or 
startle wherein distinct perceptual factors enter and anticipatory fears or anxie- 
ties which have long-standing aspects and which involve imaginative features. 
Clinical data long since gave evidence of such differentiation. 
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Working Manual of Original Sources in American Government. By Mi.- 
TON Conover. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1928. Pp. ix 


+167. 

This is a revised and enlarged edition of Mr. Conover’s well-known case 
book for classes in American government. Set up in the form of twenty exer- 
cises, each comprising assignments for a class of fifty, it aims to convert the li- 
brary into a laboratory, and thus to supplement class instruction and textbook 
work with creative effort on the part of the student. Obviously, with a limited 
number of topics, the entire field could not be covered. Some will question, 
however, the emphasis upon structural arrangements implied in the assignment 
of four topics to the Executive, five to Congress, but one to Administration, 
one to the Electorate (National Conventions), and none directly to parties. 
Such important subjects as budget-making and financial control are hinted at 
only in the bibliography. The lists of books, too, are of unequal merit. The 
type of assignments, however, tends to emphasize function rather than form, 
and the teacher who feels the need of well-organized library assignments—and 
who does not ?—will find the work extremely useful. 


Undergraduates: A Study of Morale in Twenty-Three American Col- 
leges and Universities. By R. H. Epwarps, J. M. ARTMAN, GALEN 
M. Fisuer. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 


1928. Pp. vi+366. $4.00. 

This is the report of a study undertaken by the Institute of Social and Re- 
ligious Research. The laboratory was the campuses of a score of colleges of 
which the farthest west were the University of Wisconsin and the University 
of Kansas. It included state and endowed institutions, large and small student 
bodies, coeducational and not, urban and rural. Questionnaires and interviews 
were used to secure opinions on selected phases of college life: Athletics and 
physical education, student government and honor systems, moral and reli- 
gious practices and beliefs, extra-curricular activities, etc. The result is a 
scrapbook collection of opinions, which, because of their number and the va- 
riety of their major premises, make conclusions very difficult. Probably the 
most valuable element is the anecdotal material that often occurs in the inter- 
views. More emphasis upon such concrete evidence would furnish the reader 
with more positive information. As it is, he is left with an unorganizable mass 
of utterances which may be good as a study of verbal gestures, but is not de- 
pendable as a study of situations. 


Unmasking Our Minds. By Davin Seasury. New York: Boni & Liv- 


eright, 1924. Pp. xxxvii-+429. 

Mr. Seabury is a popularizer of psychology, a “consulting psychologist,” 
and a frequent lecturer to large audiences. He has written this book to reach a 
wider public. Mr. Seabury is not an academic psychologist, occupying the for- 
tunate position of an outside eclectic who knows how to “unite the essentials” 
of all the. psychologists. He has founded the school of “centralism,” which 
takes the partial statements of the eight schools, including the school of the 
“executives and advertisers.” He shows how fragmentary and unsatisfactory 
are all the others. Only a layman can know the truth, since he alone is unpre}- 
udiced. The results of his efiorts, as set forth in this book, lack nothing in 
definiteness. Some of his laws are new but they are “as absolute as the law of 
gravitation.” The author apparently has left no problem unsolved. If psychol- 
ogists were only as certain of their ground, they would be a happier company. 
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The Diary of a Communist Schoolboy. By N. OcnNyov. Translated from 
the Russian by ALEXANDER WertTH. New York: Payson & Clarke, 


Ltd., 1928. Pp. 288. 


A genuine “schoolboy’s diary” from Bolshevist Russia should be valuable 
material on the adaptation of human nature to changes in outward forms. This 
diary, by a writer closely associated with Communist activities, has a ring of 
propagandaless truth not found in tons of solemn pamphlets and essays. Such 
incidents as the school performance of the Red Cinderella, in which the two 
wicked sisters are bourgeois, and the godmother is a “fellow in a red shirt with 
a proclamation,” or the anti-religious propaganda play in which a bourgeois, 
like the devil of medieval Mystery plays, is both the symbol of evil and the 
comic relief, are particularly enlightening. Or the “sociological” investigation 
of a village, which ends in a row with the suspicious peasants who are not in- 
terested in establishing “a link with the town.” On the whole, the Russian 
schools seem to be functioning about as do our modern experimental schools. 


Recent Gains in American Civilization. Edited by Krrpy Pace. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1928. $3.60. 


To the reader who has been called upon constantly to peruse diatribes 
against civilization in all its phases the present volume comes as a welcome re- 
lief, particularly since it is not motivated by reckless optimism. The mere re- 
cital of half a dozen names of contributors should ease the reader’s mind on 
that score. The list includes men notorious for the sharpness of their critical 
blades: for example, Charles A. Beard, Stuart Chase, Oswald Garrison Villard, 
Norman Thomas, David Starr Jordan. The field surveyed includes govern- 
ment, business, peace, race relations, the press, education, art, literature, sci- 
ence, and religion. In most of these fields some worth-while American crop 
seems to be growing. John Dewey contributes a critique of American civiliza- 
tion which endeavors to evaluate the contributions of his collaborators. He ad- 
mits that our civilization displays a relative superiority in its material basis 
and also is willing to grant that America has “already accomplished very much 
in the way of diffusion of culture,’ humane culture, and that the new spirit 
gives the promise and potency of a new civilization if it has not already at- 
tained a distinctive culture. The gathering into book form of these papers, 
most of which originally appeared in periodical form, has proved definitely 
worth while. 


Making Goods and Making Money. By Horace Taytor. New York: 
MacMillan Co., 1928. Pp. xii+-296. $2.50. 

Cartels, Combines and Trusts in Post-War Germany. By RupoLtF Kari 
Micuets. New York: Columbia University Press, 1928. Pp. 183. 


These two works, as well as many other recent ones, deal with what Dr. 
Taylor calls the “economy anomaly.” Briefly put, the anomaly is that while 
the economic aim of the individual and of the corporation is to make money, 
the welfare of society depends upon the production and distribution of goods. 
Shall the twain ever meet, so that the greatest money reward will go without 
fail to him who produces the maximum in goods and services? Dr. Taylor is 
of the opinion that present economic currents move in that direction, but that 
the goal is infinitely distant. The concrete data in his book deal with the de- 
velopment of American industry and the growth in size and scope of industrial 
units. Both cartels and vertical combinations, in the opinion of the author, 
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tend to the balancing of income and production; the former by stabilizing 
prices and production, the latter by increasing efficiency in productive proc- 
esses. 

Dr. Michels deals more specifically with these super-units of economic 
life. The German cartel does what American law does not permit. It fixes 
prices and the amount of production by agreement among competitors. How 
do such agreements affect “the economic anomaly”? The author presents a 
historical account of their activities in Germany, and purports to show that 
they have operated to minimize price fluctuations without showing an adverse 
effect on the costs or quantity of production. 


Contemporaries of Marco Polo. Edited with an Introduction by MANUEL 
Komrorr. New York: Boni and Liveright, 1928. Pp. xxii+358. 


$3.50. 
Africa’s White Magic. By JosepH AppEL. New York: Harper & Bros., 


1928. Pp. 166. $3.00. 


We have here two “travel books” seven hundred years apart. As early as 
1160 Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela proceeded from Jerusalem to Damascus, Per- 
sia, and the borders of China. Friar John of Pian de Carpini and Friar William 
of Rubruck visited the courts of the two great Khans who preceded Kublai, 
visited by Marco Polo. Friar Odoric, following Marco Polo, made extensive 
travels through India, China, Tibet, and Persia. Rabbi Benjamin’s chief inter- 
est lay in visiting and recording the Jewish communities in the countries to 
which he went. The Christians were engaged in missionary projects. All 
brought back not only accounts of sights and marvels but an interesting com- 
mentary upon the people, particularly the Tartars, with whom they came into 
contact. These travelers may be said to have been, in a sense, some of the first 
ethnologists. Mr. Appel, in company with his fellow tourists on a carefully ar- 
ranged cruise to Africa, which included some travel by rail into the interior, 
also saw sights and marvels. The fact that these sights and marvels are not 
new to the rest of the world, however, and that even the interior of Africa is 
now frequented by the most superficial of thrill-hunters, is an indication of the 
change which has taken place in the last century. 


The Challenge of the Aged. By ABRAHAM EpsteIn. New York: Van- 
guard Press, 1928. Pp. xviii+-435. $3.00. 


This is a timely book by the secretary of the American Association for Old 
Age Security. Owing to the double influences of a prolongation of life and a 
falling birth-rate, the proportion of old people in the populations of Western 
nations is rapidly increasing. Meanwhile the industrialization of society has 
made growing numbers dependent upon wages. Here the aged are at a sharp 
disadvantage: the machine age has little use for superannuated workers. An 
increasing life-span and a decreasing work-span constitute “the present dilem- 
ma of the aged.” 

Mr. Epstein buttresses his thesis with many facts and figures. Among 
other subjects, he discusses the nature and extent of old-age dependency in the 
United States; factors making for old-age dependency; the inadequacy of the 
wage-level to permit savings for old age; the economic and social costliness of 
the poorhouse; the inadequacy of existing securities; types and costs of pen- 
sions; and the movement toward old-age security in this country. The last 130 
pages make a valuable summary of pension systems in more than forty other 
countries. 
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Folkways in China. By Lewis Hopovs. London: Arthur Probsthain, 

1929. Pp. viili+-248. 12s. 6d. 

Dr. Hodous is one of the leading American students of Chinese religions. 
In this small volume he has given a picture of the ritual of Chinese life as it 
centers around the more important popular beliefs and annual festivals of the 
common people. These ceremonies and beliefs, which are quite distinct from 
the formal philosophy of Confucius, are often of great antiquity and the author 
has done a good piece of research in tracing many of them back to the earliest 
Chinese records. He has not looked outside of China, however, for any pos- 
sible external sources for any of them. While the book is a valuable record of 
many of the ceremonies of Chinese life, only occasionally does the reader get 
an insight into the real meaning of these practices to the people themselves. 
Many of the most important aspects of Chinese life have not been discussed, 
for practically nothing is said of the family clan organization, ancestor wor- 
ship, wedding and funeral ceremonies, or the popular cosmology and necrom- 
ancy. Only very slight attention, also, has been given to the impact of the 
West on China and the resulting fundamental changes which are now penetrat- 
ing all Chinese civilization. 


Speech: Its Function and Development. By Grace ANDRUS De Lacuna. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1927. Pp. xii+363. $5.00. 
This discussion centers mainly on the development of human speech from 

the animal cry, but the author devotes a very adequate discussion to the in- 

fluence of this development on social life and higher psychic functions. The 
approach is based on the acceptance of “behaviorism” and on an appreciation 
of the réle of the group. Speech, like the animal cry, serves a social function. 


It differs in that it is not inseparably bound up with a set response to a given 
situation—it may be detached and have functional independence. Further, 
speech merely proclaims a situation; the hearers may react to this proclama- 
tion with a varied set of acts. In the animal cry, the responses of the others 
are specific and inseparably bound up with the cry. This functional independ- 
ency of speech permits human beings to have endless combination in associa- 
tion in place of the few set type relations of animals. 


The New Day in Housing. By Louts H. Prnx. With an introduction by 
ALFRED E. SmitH, Governor of New York. New York: John Day 
Co., 1928. P. xiv-+208. $3.50. 

This book presents a brief survey of recent experiments in the field of 
urban housing. It tells the story of the garden suburb, of attempts to build 
model tenements, and of the problems of slum clearance. The treatment of 
American conditions is confined almost entirely to the problems of the general 
metropolitan region of New York City. After discussing the history of housing 
legislation in New York, several chapters describe very briefly recent attempts 
to build inexpensive model tenement structures by the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers, and other labor groups. Brief attention is given to several garden-city 
developments in the United States. 


Government and Business: A Study in the Economic Aspects of Govern- 
ment and the Public Aspects of Business. By Eart Wriuis CRre- 
CRAFT, Po.D. New York: World Book Co., 1928. Pp. xii+-508. 


This book is divided into five parts. Part I deals with the relation of gov- 
ernment to business, the functions of protection, the political activities of busi- 
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ness, and the economic functions of government. The second part discusses 
government activities in the fields of consumption, production, exchange, and 
distribution. The third part is concerned with the relation of business to pub- 
lic administration, public finance, the public service, constitutions, representa- 
tion, political parties, adjudication, and international relations. Part IV dis- 
cusses the relation of government to transportation, communication, banking, 
investments, insurance, credit, marketing, brokerage, sales, advertising, en- 
gineering, professions, labor organizations, and private monopolies. The last 
part deals with political and economical organizations, powers, and philosophy, 
and the economic aspects of statecraft. This book is obviously intended to be 
only an introduction to the subject, and for this purpose it is useful. 


Historical Selections. By HutTON WEBSTER. New York: D. C. Heath 

& Co., 1929. Pp. xx+973. $2.96. 

A source-book for students of general history. The materials included 
range from translations of ancient Egyptian, Babylonian, and Phoenician tab- 
lets, through many documents illustrating the political, economic and social 
history of medieval and modern times, to a brief series of documents from 
the Far East. Although the editor prefaces his collection with a quotation 
from J. B. Bury that the idea of political history is yielding to a more compre- 
hensive definition of the scope of history, political and governmental docu- 
ments occupy by far the larger part of the space of this volume—a fact which 
doubtless reflects the character of the sources to which the research student of 
history has access, but which may show also that the old bias in favor of po- 
litical history and “official” documents has not entirely disappeared. 


Man and Social Achievement. By Donatp C. Bascockx. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1929. Pp. ix+-546. $3.00. 


When Small’s General Sociology appeared some twenty-five years ago, it 
was refused for review by the leading journal of the historians on the ground 
that such a hodge-podge of philosophy, ethics, economics, and politics did not 
have any relation to history. Now the head of a department of history has 
written a book which some of the older school will say is a similar hodge podge, 
savoring suspiciously of sociology. Moreover, the author takes the stand that 
the broad social (if not sociological) approach embodied in this book is funda- 
mental to an understanding not only of man’s past but also of his contem- 
porary problems. 


The London Spy. By Nev Warp. Edited with notes by ArtHuR L. Hay- 
warp. New York: George H. Doran Co. Pp.x+309. $6.00. 


The London Spy (a book that first appeared in monthly parts in 1698). 
through the medium of two friends, one from the country, explores the streets 
and taverns of London as well as sights of popular interest such as Bedlam, 
where crazy folk are on display, and the Bridewell, where women may be seen 
being whipped. Ned Ward wrote for the reading public of the seventeentn cen- 
tury, one composed almost exclusively of men. As a result it has been found 
advisable, even in this day of frankness in print, to expurgate the text to some 
extent. Yet the author doubtless wrote within the conventions of his time, not 
so much striving to shock or titilate as to be readable and amusing. Yellow 
journalism as we know it had not yet been invented. In this personal touch 
applied to an everyday environment we seem to have a forerunner of the hu- 
man-interest story of our modern newspaper. 
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Lives of Eminent Africans. By G. A. Gottocx. London: Longmans, 

Green & Co., Ltd., 1928. Pp. viili+-152. $1.25. 

These stories of the lives of Africans—both civilized and uncivilized— 
were written for young Africans in order to acquaint them with their racial 
heritage. Although they are written in the style of the conventional Sunday- 
school story and carefully avoid offending either the native leaders or their 
imperial masters, they provide for young American Negroes, who are becoming 
acquainted with their racial history, a good introduction to the outstanding 
Negroes in African history. The story of Dr. Aggrey, who spent many years 
in a southern Negro school both as a student and a teacher before returning to 
Africa in 1924 to become a teacher in the government college at Achimota on 
the Gold Coast, forms a connecting link between the Negro race in America 
and Africa. The book is provided with maps and illustrations. 


Born That Way. By JoHNSON O’ConNoR. Baltimore: Williams & Wil- 
kins Co., 1928. Pp. 323. $6.00. 

The author comments in brief rambling form on the value of early de- 
termination, by various aptitude tests, of the direction which vocational choice 
should take. Aptitude once established, there will be time for the acquisition 
of other values in life. There is considerable naiveté in the assumption that 
number checking, manual dexterity, and such tests measure something innate 
and give a clue to prediction of future occupational aptitudes. Yet the author 
is skeptical regarding general intelligence tests. There are a number of Appen- 
dixes with details on various tests. One of these gives the revision of the norms 
of Kent-Rosanoff free association test. 


The Invert and His Social Adjustment. By ANOMALY, with an introduc- 
tion by Ropert H. TuHoutess, M.A., Pu.D. Baltimore: Williams 

& Wilkins Co., 1927. Pp. xxxii-++160. 

This is a very interesting little book on problems which confront the 
homosexual in his efforts to adjust himself to the standards of a society organ- 
ized around a different conception of sexual life. The author is described in 
the Introduction as a doctor in England, who is himself a homosexual. His 
central thesis is that the real homosexual naturally has his interests directed 
to other men, rather than to women, and that this interest may express itself in 
the same variety of forms as in the expression of normal man for women. The 
forms may be perverted or they may be sublimated and transmuted in char- 
acter. The author’s plea is for a recognition of this fact, and for a correspond- 
ing tolerance. 


Towns and People of Modern Germany. By Ropert MepiLt McBripe. 
Illustrated by Epwarp C. CASWELL. New York: Robert M. Mc- 
Bride & Co., 1927. Pp. xiii+-384. $5.00. 

The author of this volume is a seasoned traveler. But this book is not an 
ordinary travel book. Without straying from the well-beaten path, he has re- 
corded something of the atmosphere which eludes the tourist in this tourist- 
infested country, and has woven around the scenes which he describes the 
legends and traditions that add meaning and sentiment to personal impressions. 
He sees the country not merely as a mosaic of geographical areas, but also as a 
sequence of historical epochs and cultural regions. It is to be hoped that fu- 
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ture visitors to Germany will use this book as an indispensable supplement to 
their Baedeker, and learn by means of it not merely what to see, but how to 
see it. 


The Church and the Russian Revolution. By MATTHEW SPINKA, New 

York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. xii+330. $2.50. 

Dr. Spinka’s book is a history of the Russian church during the revolu- 
tion. He traces in illuminating fashion the close relationship between the 
church and the Tsarist régime, the muddling attempts at reform under the 
provisional government of 1917, the reorganization effected by the First All- 
Russian Local Sobor of 1917, and the progress of the struggle between the 
church and the Communist dictatorship. He makes clear that the resistance of 
the church to the Soviet legislation by which it was abruptly disestablished 
and given the status of a purely private organization took the form of reac- 
tionary, counterrevolutionary political activity aimed at overthrowing the 
Soviet régime. 


On the Trail of the Veiled Tuareg. By DuGALp CAMPBELL, F.R.A.I. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1928. Pp. 282. $6.00. 


This is another of Mr. Campbell’s travel books, and does not differ greatly 
in general approach and usefulness from his earlier work. There are fairly use- 
ful accounts of the material life of the Tuareg, and some well-written descrip- 
tions of desert scenery. Perhaps the greatest contribution of the book consists 
in the photographs, which give the reader an excellent idea of the beauty of 
the Hausa cities. The only connection between such pictures and the Tuareg, 
however, are that they illustrate the city of Kano, from which the author 
started into the desert after his veiled subjects of study. 


The Past, Present and Future of the Negro. By Dr. Asp ELuatir SOLI- 
MAN. Los Angeles: California Eagle Publishing Co., 1926. Pp. 324. 


The author of this book, an Egyptian visitor to America, after a wide 
reading of the literature on the race question and first-hand observation of the 
status of the Negro in America, comes to the conclusion that the Negro should 
be colonized in Africa, where he can realize his full possibilities. This solution 
of the race problem, in his opinion, is more practical than any attempt at 
forced assimilation which must follow the improvement of the Negro, and 
would be beneficial to both whites and blacks. So firmly is he convinced of the 
practicality and justice of his proposed scheme that he concludes his book with 
an open letter to President Coolidge. 


The Slum Problem. By B.S. Townroe. New York: Longmans Green & 

Co., 1928. Pp. xi+220. $2.25. 

This book is addressed primarily to the layman. It is first a plea for model 
housing, and in terms of housing the author sees the slum. In England they 
have made considerable progress, especially since the war. In the United 
States they have done little more than talk about the subject. The chapters 
are written after the style of editorials and each bears witness to the author's 
long intimate acquaintance with the-housing\problem. “The Destructive Ten- 
ant,” “Slum-Making,” “Reconditioning,” ‘Town Planning,” “High Tene- 


ments,” these are perhaps the key chapters, and they all focus primarily on the 
problem of model dwellings. | 
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The Central Americans: Adventures and Impressions between Mexico 
and Panama. By ArtHUR RuuHL. New York: Charles Scribner’s 


Sons, 1928. Pp. 284. $3.00. 

These are the experiences and impressions of an intelligent traveler of 
journalistic temperament revisiting the five Central American republics after 
fifteen years. The writer includes enough derived material, such as statistics 
on the fruit and coffee business to make the book an adequate introduction to 
Central America. The interest of the author lies in the changes taking place. 
One is given glimpses of the development of transportation, of the spread of 
modern engineering and machinery, as well as a picture of Stimson in action 
in Nicaragua. 

Harvey Baum: A Study of the Agricultural Revolution. By Epwarp 
SHERWOOD Meap, PH.D., and BERNARD OsTROLENK, PH.D. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1928. Pp. 149. $2.00. 
The contention of this book is that improved machinery, improved seeds, 

improved agricultural methods, improved cattle breeding, and other improve- 

ments have so increased agricultural productivity that there is serious excess 


production. In consequence of this overproduction a heavy percentage of 
farmers are being, and will continue to be, forced out of the industry. 


The Wandering Scholars. By HELEN WappELL. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Co., 1927. Pp. 285. $5.00. 

This volume, a study of the wandering scholars of the Middle Ages, sug- 
gests to the sociologist a rich field for the study of the itinerant. The sugges- 
tion is present throughout that the wandering scholar of the Middle Ages, on 
fair or foul business bent, fulfilled certain of the functions which the itinerant 
usually fulfills. He kept imagination alive, and romance, brought news, and 
contributed to the intermingling of cultures. 


Theory of Industrial Fatigue. By Husert LANGEROCK. San Francisco: 

McDonald’s Bookshop, 1928. Pp. 78. $.50. 

This is a mild and somewhat indirect piece of propaganda in favor of the 
socialization of industry for the benefit of labor. The approach is through a 
study of fatigue. The author reviews the literature in this field in a running 
exposition of the various effects of fatigue upon the individual. 


Notes on the Buffalo Head Dance of the Thunder Gens of the Fox Indi- 
ans. By TRUMAN MIcHELSON. Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Bulletin 87. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1928. Pp. 94. $.65. 

This is a typical example of a primitive religious ritual with the accom- 
panying explanatory myth. Both ritual and myth (of which two versions are 
given) are in the words of Fox Indian informants taken down by Michelson 
and presented in the original and in translation. 

La Crisis del Patriotismo: Una Teoria de las inmigraciones. By ALBERTO 
LAMAR SCHWEYER, of the National Academy of Social Sciences. 
Havana, Cuba: Editorial Marti, 1926. Pp. 179. $1.00. 


_ Patriotism is a form of national self-consciousness implying an aggressive 
impulse to defend and promote national prestige. The development of cosmo- 
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politanism, the presence of a larger number of unassimilated Spanish immi- 
grants, and the influence of North American economic penetration have been 
weakening the patriotic sentiment in Cuba. 


A New Way with Crime. By A. FENNER Brockway. With a Preface by 
LAURENCE HousMAN. London: Williams and Norgate, 1928. Pp. 
xi+164. 75. 6d. 


This is a popular summary of liberal policies of dealing with juvenile and 
adult offenders, with some interesting but scattered factual material regarding 
crime, criminals, and effects of punishments. 


The Evolution of Industrial Organization. By B. F. SH1eLps. London: 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 1928. Pp. xii-+296. $3.00. 


A popular account of the development and nature of modern industrial 
organization seldom contributes anything new in the way of fact or interpre- 
tation. This work is no exception to that rule, but has the merit of being well 
written and well documented. It is a revision of a series of public lectures. 
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